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Have you one of our DELTA FILE 
displays? The one shown here is 
a good sales booster. Get one now. 


The demand for Good Files 


is greater now than ever. 


OW when the cost of even 

inferior articles is sky high, 

the mechanic or man about the 

house who comes into your store 

for a file wants only the very best 
for his money. 


If you have a stock of DELTA 
FILES on hand you can be sure 
of satisfying every customer who 
asks for “the very best in files.’ 


DELTA FILES are made of the high- 
est quality steel and their cutting abil- 
ity lasts long after other files have 
become smooth and useless. 


You don’t merely tell your customers 
these facts, but you give them a writ- 
ten guarantee 01. DELTA QUALITY. 
In buying DELTA FILES you and 
your customers take no chances what 
ever. DELTA FILES must make 
good or WE alone lose. 


DELTA FILES can be had in any 
style or shape for all kinds of work. 
Let us tell you more about them and 
our displays which dealers everywhere 
are using with big success. 


Write us today, get our catalog and 
other particulars now. The building 
boom means more file sales. Sell 
your share. 
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MAHON el 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


Se many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. 

No need to talk Mahoning qualities. 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a 
glance. 

We want good live dealers everywhere, 
aid offer a tempting proposition. 


A style and size for every purpose. 























MAHONING TYPE “cr 


Illustration shows quite clearly the combustion as it takes 
placein the Mahoningsystem. Note how the admission of air 
through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 
all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the fame 
is in direct contact with the outside surface of the heater where 
the radiation of heat takes place. Only one of the features that 
have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 
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Real “FITTING FITTINGS” 
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THE PARAMOUNT PROBLEM of industry and com- 
merce today is to reestablish the balance between 
money and credit on the one hand and 

Reestablish the needs of the people on the other. In 
the Balance. view of the unusual amount of money 

and credit existing in the United States, 
with lessened production of the essentials of life and a 
very heavy demand for those essentials at home and 
abroad, the most pressing necessity of the times is in- 
creased output. This is the conclusion arrived at by 
the Reconstruction Research Division of the Council 
of National Defense. Its findings indicate that the 
high cost of living is primarily due to curtailment in 
the production of nearly all commodities except raw 
food products, to hoarding of storage food products, 
to profiteering, conscious and unconscious, and to in- 
flation of circulating credit. The findings indicate that 
the situation may be most advantageously met by: 

1. Stimulated production. 

2. Some readjustment of incomes to the basis of 
higher price levels. 

3. The repression of hoarding and profiteering. 

4. Improvement and standardization of methods 
and facilities for distributing and marketing goods. 

5. The perfecting of means of keeping the Nation 
frequently, promptly, and adequately informed re- 
garding probable national requirements and of current 
production and stocks of the more important com- 
modities. 

The findings emphasize the fact that high standards 
of living can not be maintained upon a basis of re- 
duced production, regardless of whether price levels 
be high or low. 

There is a great deal of unconscious profiteering. 
We are inclined to take it for granted that we are 
entitled to increased wages, rents, or profits whenever 
conditions permit of increase, and quite regardless of 
whether or not the service rendered be increased or 
reduced. This is especially true if everybody else in 
the same business or occupation is realizing increased 
returns. People do not readily recognize an increase 
in their own income as a case of profiteering. It is 
perhaps quite justifiable to maintain that increased 
money income for a given amount of service does not 
constitute profiteering, unless the new money income is 
sufficient to purchase more goods at the new price 
levels. But it should be clear that increased purchas- 
ing power derived from reduced service is the very 
essence of profiteering, and is possible on no other 
basis than the deprivation of others. A general im- 
Provement of real incomes is possible, however, on 


no other basis than increased production or improved 
distribution. 

It will not be overlooked, of course, that any move- 
ment to reduce prices otherwise than by the elimina- 
tion of waste, the repression of profiteering and the 
stimulation of production may be liable to bring on, 
as an indirect consequence reduced production. If 
prices of finished goods should be brought down, while 
prices of raw materials and the values of those prop- 
erties which contain the resources of production are 
allowed to continue in the ascendant, there will be 
danger that the cost of raw materials will soon ap- 
proach so closely to the value of the finished goods 
into which these materials may be converted that 
there will remain no prospect of reward to induce 
either labor or capital to keep the process of manu- 
facture going. 

The number of commercial failures has been ab- 
normally low during 1918 and also throughout the in- 
terval subsequent to the signing of the armistice. No 
doubt many concerns which have not failed in this 
period would have failed except for the fact that 
rising prices of finished goods have enabled them to 
meet their obligations on the basis of operations, which 
would not have sufficed to protect them from com- 
mercial failure had not price fluctuations been favor- 
able to them. It seems probable, therefore, that sharp 
reduction in prices now would be liable to precipitate 
many such deferred business failures. Extreme re- 
ductions would tend to go further and induce com- 
mercial failures in many cases of concerns, the fun- 
damental facts of whose business operations would 
denote essentially sound financial status. A flood of 
such liquidations would probably be heralded as a 
“squeezing” movement on the part of the money in- 
terests, and might, therefore, result in a condition of 


acute social unrest. 





THe prospecr or every American having a fair 
share of the things necessary to sustain life and make 
it worth living, depends in part upon the 
Lessening speed and quantity in which those things 
High Costs. are produced, says a bulletin from the 
Savings Division of the United States 
Treasury Department. If we were able for a certain 
length of time to devote the whole of our productive 
powers to make useful things and, nothing else, their 
cost would be reduced, in spite of the machinations of 
the profiteer, to a price which would enable everyone 
to have all required. 
It is obvious that the wage earners of the country 
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onstitute the chief market to which producers must 
look for the purchase of the goods produced. In the 
main, it is necessary that we produce for ourselves 
ind for others such things as we require, such as 
food, shelter, and clothing. If a sufficiency of such 
things were produced, their prices would fall to 4 
level where all might obtain what their necessities de 
manded 

The cheaper these things become, the less they take 
ip. of the wages of the workers, the more money 1- 
freed for the purchase of other things and a demand 
is created for fresh commodities. This demand fur- 
nishes further employment and additional wages. do 
this cycle continues to revolve indefinitely around pro- 
luction. By increasing production the cost of living 
not only is decreased but employment is augmented 
ind money is liberated to command less necessary 
things 

If we do not adopt every means of increasing out 
put, if we do not abolish waste and diminish unneces 
sary expenditure, we must gradually impoverish our 
selves as a nation. Unless we give a larger share ot 
ur national effort to production of necessities and 
save on luxuries that more capital may be released 
for plants and machinery for further production, con 
ditions will be produced which will tend to lower the 
general standard of life of the wage earners in spite 
of higher nominal wages. 

But, if we are prepared to work hard, to spend 
wisely, to save regularly, to cut down waste and ex- 
travagance and invest securely, shorter working hours 
will become possible, wages will be really and not 
nominally higher and prosperity will be our national 
portion. 

One of the greatest aids to the furtherance of this 
program is consistent and regular investment in gov- 
ernment savings securities. War Savings Stamps. 
Mhrift Stamps, Savings Certificates and Liberty Bond- 
offer opportunity for the putting aside of any sum of 
money no matter how great or small. 
they bear high interest and investment in them means 


They are safe, 


new capital, new opportunity and new prosperity for 
the people of the nation. 








MUCH OF THE advertising done by manufacturers 
has for its purpose to influence the consumer in favor 
of the product. That this is a work 


Advertise , , 
: which needs to be undertaken admits of 
First to . ‘ 
; little doubt. It should not be permitted, 
Retailer. 


however, to obscure the truth that by far 
the most important function of publicity is to obtain 
the good will of the retailer. 
lemand created for him by the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising, more than ninety per cent of his sales are 
effected upon his own recommendation of the goods. 
In other words, he has the power to make or mar 
the popularity of any product. 
ited extent is his success contingent upon the demand 


In comparison with the 


Only to a very lim- 


for commodities caused by printed appeals to the 
general public. This fact has been recognized by 
some of the shrewdest analysts of advertising and 
is made the basis for a convincing argument by H. E. 
Taylor in the Dry Goods Economist. He points out 
that consumer acceptance is a valuable thing for a 


manufacturer to secure, but only if he has previous) 
secured dealer acceptance for his goods, because con 
sumer acceptance implies dealer presentation. 
Furthermore, he reasons, acceptance and 
dealer presentation carry with them as a by-produc' 
more consumer acceptance than the advertising cai 
possibly create. The great bulk of all merchandis 
sold in the stores of this country is already accepta 
ble to the public simply because it is carried an 
offered for sale by a reputable merchant. But i 
Consequently, it is 


dealer 


can be made even more so. 
wasteful blunder to handicap a good campaign fo: 
consumer acceptance by not conducting in advance o1 
it and concurrently with it a dominating campaigi 
for dealer acceptance of the merchandise for its ow: 
sake, for dealer appreciation of the advertising cx 
operation, for dealer selection of the merchandis 
and for dealer presentation of it that the public may 
have the opportunity to accept it. The inquiries whicl 
a merchant receives are very small in contrast wit! 
the sales he makes. 

Some manufacturers have continued through year 
to do both consumer and dealer advertising. Not 
few of them have failed, despite big expenditures in 
national publicity. Many of them have achieved su 
cess with trade paper advertising after failing wit! 
consumer advertising. Some of them have built u; 
business exclusively with trade paper advertising 
This is not intended to condemn consumer advertis 
ing as of no value, but to emphasize the fact that th« 
retailer is the commercial ace rather than the con 
It accentuates the logical conclusion that su 
advertisements rr 


sumer. 
cessful merchandising through 
quires that the merchant receive first consideration 
and that advertising to that merchant—rather thai 
indirectly at him—is the first thing to do, and the mos! 
profitable thing that can be done at any stage of 
publicity campaign. 

lt should be borne in mind, therefore, that the re 
tailer can help the manufacturer far more than the 
manufacturer's advertising can help the dealer |» 
order to appreciate the power of this assertion, it 1s 
necessary only to study the matter in actual practice 
by taking an individual store under observation. What 
one or two retailers can doin one town is true of all 
towns. National forces are but the sum of all the 
local individual forces. That is to say, the genera! 
distribution of a commodity is chiefly dependent upon 
the store’s reputation for commercial service, the 
store’s advertising, the store’s window displays, and 
the store’s personal contact purchaset 
through individual salesmen who collectively know 
millions of customers by name. 


with every 








INVENTORY TiME Is like house-cleaning time. !! 
has its drawbacks in this, that it reduces to a single. 
feverish process—begun and finished 1 
a few days—a work which should b 
continuous throughout the year. Ex 
perience has shown that very many mer 
chants have no precise knowledge from day to da’ 
concerning the details of their business. They wai' 
until inventory time to discover whether or not the) 
have gained any profits from their stores. They have 


Continuous 
Inventory. 
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nu way of locating just what departments are making 
or losing money. In fine, they merely mark time 
throughout the year, hoping that the inventory will 
show the expected profits. The use of a continuous 
inventory will do away with such uncertainty and 
enable the merchant to detect leaks, avoid overstock- 
ing of slow-selling commodities, and keep his goods 
ind service even with the requirements of his cus- 


romers. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Speaking of the abominable custom of upping, a 
yntemporary journal observes that it can not be re- 
varded as a thing of small importance. Disclosures 
coming out of a recent legal combat over a compara 
tively large amount of spoil, and an advantageous op 
portunity for exacting gratuities, show that the pock 
cting of tips is being organized as a business. For 1 
long time it has been no secret that, in many cases, 
the small coins, given because of some slight service 
or attention, were not retained by the person to whom 
they were given. But this knowledge seems to have 
had little effect on the custom. 


My triend, James ‘IT. Gormley of Bullard and Gorm 
ley Company, Chicago, Illinois, returned the other day 
from a four weeks’ fishing trip to Canada—in time to 
dispose of the lease on the Company’s premises at 7-9 
Kast Lake Street, Chicago. The building is to be torn 
down to make way for a huge motion picture theater 
\nnouncement of his Company’s new location will be 


made as soon as it is decided upon. 


In the matter of overhead expenses it is wise not 
iy miss any items whose absence from the count may 
make a big difference in figuring costs. Hence the 
necessity of closer examination of all the factors in 
volved, argues my friend Dick Moncrief, second vice 
president and treasurer of the Henry-Miller Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. tHe declares the moral is 
plainly set forth in this tale: 

Little Jennie was very fond of ripe olives, and her 
inother had to watch to see that she did not over 
indulge. One day there was company and Jennie 
managed to have the olive. dish stopped near her plate 

\fter the meal her mother, pointing to the pile of 
pits on Jennie’s plate, asked: 

“Tlow could you make such a pig of yourself? || 
should think you should be ashamed to see so many 
pits, and ashamed to have others see them.” 

Phat 


Jennie hung her head and replied: “IT was 


threw all the rest of them on the 


vas the reason | 


Noor.” 


lalking about odd experiences of salesmen, my 
iriend, Joseph G. Deericks, General Manager of Sales. 
Pittsburgh Steel Company. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
narrates the instance of a traveling salesman who 
vas making a town for the first time 
Was miserable and as the sky grew darker and grayer, 


The weather 


he sank into a brown studv. Suddenly he realized 


that he had lost his was 
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He was not familiar with the town and had wan 
dered away from the main streets. He walked on 
thinking he would find some sign or landmark that 
would help him to gain his bearings. Finally he no 
ticed a tall sign post on a corner. 

lie was a short man and the sign board had been 
placed so high up that he could not read it. There 
was nothing for him to do but shin up the post. It 
was his only hope. When he reached the top he found 
this comforting information, “Fresh paint.” 

\t a recent gathering the conversation turned to the 
beauties of Chaucer. Not one of the assembly had 
ever seen, much less read, a line of Chaucer’s works 
but they all had to pretend they had. 

\s my friend, F. C. West of the Richards-Wilco~ 
Manufacturmg Company, Aurora, Illinois, tells the 
story, an elderly lady was foolish enough to confess 
her ignorance. 

“Who is this Mr. Chaucer > 
popular in society ?” 

“Madam,” solemnly responded one of the debaters 


asked. “Is he very 


stn 


“that man did something that forever shuts him ou! 


from society ‘*f 


exclaimed the worthy dame And 


“Heavens!” 
what was that?” 
“He died, madam, several hundred years ago! 


In the rugged vernacular of the tolk there 1s often 
more wisdom than in the highly polished and pain 
fully grammatical diction of the philosophers. Ne 
apology is needed for the following verses by Robert 


kk. Cairns 


1 Ain’t Dead Yet. 


I’ve knocked around amazin 
In this world of storm and calm, 
And I’ve had some hard old battles, 
But I’ve kept a-plodding on, 
And my spirit’s just as cheery 
As it ever was, you het 
Q, I’ve had my tribulation-~ 
But T ain’t dead vet 


l’ve seen a heap © changes 
In the country round about 
And my old-time friends and neighbors 
Is most all a-dyin’ out. 
jut JT guess I’m tough and hearty 
And the time fer me ain't set 
l’ve seen my friends a-leavin’ 
But I ain’t dead vet 


Kut sometimes | weit to thinkin 
As I’m settin’ by myself. 
That there’s a reason fer it. 
Why [f ain’t laid on the sheli; 
(here might be some leetle sarvice 
Phat the world would never get 
lf | was taken from it 
So I ain’t dead yet 


And so ll keep a-lusthn 
With all the might I’ve wut, 
And [ll plant a few more posie- 
In the old world’s garden spot 
And though I’m old and fogs 
| won’t set down and fret, 
Hut Ill show the folks around ms 


That | ain’t dead vet 
tnd when | git up yonde: 
Where eternal thowers bloom 


\nd stand amony the thousands 
All around the yreat white 

Phen ll say to them around me 
Even though we haven't met 
Why, this beats all creation 
Fer | ain't dead vet 


throm 
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{ HARRY WELLS NEAL. 


Sound out as a tinner’s apprentice in 1883 at the 
age of thirteen years, Harry Wells Neal received most 
of his schooling in an institution which has more 
graduates than all the colleges and universities of the 
world. He acquired knowledge in the Academy of 
Experience. He was born January 3, 1870, at Toledo, 
Ohio. 
country at Wellsville, Pennsylvania. 
apprenticeship in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, from 1883 
to 1886, he drifted as a journeyman tinner from shop 
was 


lor three years he attended classes in the 
After serving an 


to shop. Unlike many nomadic workers, he 
always alert to new methods of craftsmanship and 
improvements in sheet metal processes. He learned 
to make practically every kind of article from a candle 
He was 
with average 
His constant 


mold to a tin roof. 
never satisfied 
workmanship. 
striving was for perfection in 
his trade. The evident sin- 
cerity of his desire for knowl- 
edge gained for him the re- 
spect of older mechanics who 
bestowed upon him a wealth 
of experience rarely placed at 
the disposal of youthful jour- 
neymen. 

In 1890, his folks moved 
to Indianapolis, Indiana, 
where he for two 
years in the tinshop of Joseph 
At the end of that 
period, he took charge of the 
sheet metal work at the Cen- 
tral Hospital for the Insane 
at Indianapolis, and continued 
in that position for three 
years. The dramatic instinct 
him from 
Usually it is an 


worked 


Gardner. 


strong in 
childhood. 
accompaniment of 

Wells Neal 
for his ability to express emotions and ideas with 
It is not strange, there- 
fore, to discover that in 1895 he joined a_theatri- 


was 


imagination 


vivid powers of 


Harry was noted from. boyhood 


enthusiasm and clearness. 


cal company at Cincinnati, Ohio, and remained with 
it until it was disbanded two years later. In the spring 
of 1897, with no abatement of his energy, he set forth 
from Hamilton, Ohio, where his brief dramatic 
career ended and walked to Cincinnati. Thence he 
worked his way back to Indianapolis where he opened 
a small tinshop in the West Side suburbs. He labored 
fifteen hours a day, paid off all borrowed money and 
began the accumulation of a small bank account. 

The Hall Hardware Company of Indianapolis in- 





duced him to undertake the management and develop- 
ment of its warm air heater department in 1go1. In 
this position he displayed a rare combination of busi- 
ness acumen and mechanical talent. Usually men 
of inventive turn of mind have no commercial ability. 
The list of inventors who never succeeded in climbing 
above the bread line is long and tragic. Harry Wells 
Neal is not numbered among them chiefly because his 
varied experience and versatility saved him from 
becoming a man of one idea. At first thought, it might 
be considered that his two years with the theatrical 
company was that much time wasted. In reality, 
however, it served to take him out of the rut, bring 
him into contact with an entirely different set of 
people, and thus prevented 
him from becoming narrow 
and provincial. There is 
drama in business as well as 
in literature. The man who 
perceives the intensely human 
appeal of life in its working 
hours is better equipped to 
make decisions whose success 
depends upon a proper esti- 
mate of the human equation. 
He is quicker to detect insin- 
cerity and fraudulent intents. 

The growth of the warm 
air heater department of the 
Hall Hardware Company as- 
sumed such 
1915 under the supervision of 
Harry Wells Neal that it was 
decided to incorporate the 
Company and he was made 


proportions in 


Secretary and Director of the 
organization. Two years later, 
the warm air heater depart- 
ment had developed to a de- 
gree which overtaxed the facilities of the Hall Hard- 
ware Company and it became advisable to organize a 
separate concern to take care of the increasing trade. 
Accordingly, the Hall-Neal Furnace Company was 
formed with Charles E. Hall as president, Harry Wells 
Neal, secretary and C. J. Neal, treasurer. In addition 
to the manufacture of the Victor Steel Warm Air 
Heater, the new Company also engaged in making 
the Neal Register Shield. Harry Wells Neal has 
been granted more than a dozen patents mostly on 
heating apparatus and kindred lines. He is a member 
of the Indianapolis Canoe Club, Building Contractors’ 
Association, and treasurer of the Master Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Association of Indianapolis, Indiana. His 
favorite diversion is bass fishing. 
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AUSTIN KIRK KIMMEL. 


Competent authorities declare that no _ business 
training is complete without experience as a traveling 
salesman. Relatively speaking, the processes of dis- 
tribution are more complex and numerous than those 
of production. No one will deny that immense tech- 
nical skill and vast resources are brought into play in 
the making of commodities. The problems of the fac- 
tory touch the life of commerce at every point. Abil- 
ity of a high order is essential to the maintenance and 
improvement of output in every line of industry. Much 
diversity of talent is brought into play through inven- 
tion, administration, and operation of a factory. It 
is willingly conceded that ambition, enthusiasm and 
brains are indispensable to continuously successful 
production. 

Sut when all this is said and 
freely admitted, the fact re- 
mains that experience as a 
traveling sales representative 
is needful to the _ proper 
rounding out of the various 
factors which enter into the 
making of leaders of indus- 
try. Frequently it has hap- 
pened that radical modifica- 
tions of a product have been 
put into effect as a result of 
the salesmen’s experience in 
marketing it. Trade require- 
ments shift from time to time. 
Tastes under- 
The toothpick 


Styles change. 
go alteration. 
pointed shoe gives way to the 
broad Munson last. Trailing 
skirts are shortened to shoe- 
top length and their ample 
girth is 
diameter 


reduced to scant 
all in 


the whims of the season or in 





response to 
answer to better knowledge. The Franklin stove, by 
successive stages, yields room to the warm air heater. 
And so the story runs through practically every com- 
modity which enters into the commerce of a nation. 
The traveling sales representative is among the first 
to note the changes, and to acquaint the manufacturer 
with the new tendencies of popular demand. In the 
great school of traveling salesmanship, therefore, 
theory is hammered into practical shape upon the anvil 
The man of business who graduates 
from this school has learned that the human equation 


of experience. 


is the most important element in the making and sell- 
ing of goods. He learns the true meaning of service. 
He acquires the knack of estimating what for want of 
a simpler word may be called the psychology of the 





ultimate consumer. He finds out what motives and 
emotions are most potent in a given set of circum- 
stances with reference to the commodity which he 
manufactures or sells. 

The logic of these facts is well illustrated in the 
character and career of Austin Kirk Kimmel, Presi- 
dent of the Youngstown [furnace Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. His life forms an instructive example to 
younger men who are still under the thrall of academ- 
ic theories of business. It proves that there is no royal 
road to knowledge but that the path to success can be 
straightened out at many a crooked bend by taking 
advantage of the experience of others. Austin Kirk 
Kimmel was born at Coitsville, Mahoning County, 
Ohio, December 23, 1862. He 
received his education in the 
grammar and high schools of 
Hubbard, Ohio. At the age 
of nineteen years, he entered 
the shop of H. W. Hescock at 
Hubbard for the purpose of 
learning the tinners’ trade. 
During the three years which 
he spent in the shop, namely 
from 1881 to 1884, he ap- 
plied himself with great en- 
ergy and attention to the 
study of every detail of the 
The 


was that he picked up more 


tinsmith’s craft. result 
knowledge in that compara 
tively brief time than the av- 
erage mechanic acquires in 
twice the number of years. 
In 1884, he went to Kansas 
City, for Zehner and Jartel 
\fter 


returned to 


Company of that city. 
six years he 
became 


Hubbard and again 


W. Hescock and Company, with 


with H. 
which firm he remained for three years. 


connected 


Until 1904 he served as traveling representative for 
the Perfection Furnace Company of Toledo, Ohio, and 
\uer Furnace Company of Cleveland, Ohio, succes 
sively. In 1904 he became associated with the Youngs- 
town Ifurnace and Supply Company of Youngstown, 
hio. 
its name to The Youngstown Furnace Company, as 


In 1909 he bought out that firm and changed 


>”. 


suming the position of President. He is a 32nd 


degree Mason and Shriner—a fact which speaks vol 


umes for his good fellowship. His hobby is fishing 


but he is fond of outdoor sports in general. He 


knows warm air heaters more intimately than an 


inventor knows the machine of his own devising. 








tN 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Republic Stove and Manufacturing Company. 
Cleveland, Ohio, is planning to erect a plant three 
stories high, 60x112 feet, at a cost of $50,000. ; 

The Cooperative Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
has increased its capital from $250,000 to $500,000. 
the purpose of the increase being for plant extensions 
The Company’s plant at Harvard Avenue is being 
improved with a new foundry and cast iron enameling 


plant which will cost $250,000. 
—_——}$3 $0 


OPPOSES LICENSING OF BUSINESS. 


No class of men m .\merica is in closer touch with 


public sentiment than advertising agents. Conse 
quently, there is more than common significance 
the following resolutions adopted at a meeting. \ugus' 
24, 1919, in Chicago, Hlinois, of the western connec)! 
of the American Association of Advertising Agencies: 

“Resolved, That the continued happmess and pros 
peritv of the American people so utterly depend upon 
the success and prosperity of American business that 
public opinion should be aroused in opposition to leg 
islation now being urged in Congress regulating the 
conduct of business by license, this opposition being 
hased on these grounds: 

“1.” That the licensing principle cannot be imro 
duced except in such general terms that it would soon 
he interpreted to include all lines of business. even the 
press and advertising : 

“2. That such power over business andthe freedom 
of the press is too vast and dangerdéus to trust in the 
hands of any man or set of men, and is contrary to 


\merican institutions : 
“3. That increased production is the sure, sane 
and economical way to reduce costs of goods of every 
nature ; 

“4. That increased production can only come from 
tree and untrammeled competition between individual 
manufacturers and producers, seeking in every legiti- 
mate way to develop new and existing markets: 

“5. That 
tends to restrict competition or reduce production, 


any legislation, state or national, tha! 
through licensing or otherwise, is adverse to the com 
mon good.” 


-7e- 


DISTRIBUTES NOVEL PAPER WEIGHT. 


Unusual in design is the paper weight which th 
Channon Emery Stove Company of Quincey, Illinois. 
is distributing among the trade. It consists of a smal! 
cast iron Army campaign hat, 4 inches long, 344 inches 
wide, and 134 inches high, enameled in olive drab 


color. On the under side of the brim are the words. 
“Channon Emery Stove Company, Quincy, Illinois.” 


No advertising of any sort appears upon the parts of 


the hat which are in view when in use upon one’s des} 
as a paper weight. 
—— 


STOVE PIPE IS 


PATENTED. 


Joseph 1. Hemp, St. Louis, Missouri, has precure: 
United States patent rights, under number 1,313,633 
for a stove pipe. described herewith : 

\ stove pipe section, formed 
from a single piece of sheet meta 
and provided along one margit 
with a continuous and unbroke: 





1.213.633 — 


outwardly bent hook flange and on one end with a1 
outwardly formed shoulder pressed from the sectior 
adjacent to and paralleling the edge of said flang: 
against which the opposing edge is adapted to res! 
and provided on the opposite margin with an inwardly 
turned hook flange of less length than the first men 
tioned flange and with a notch cut beyond the edge o! 
the inturned flange, the portion of the pipe section of 
the end adjacent the notch, being inwardly bent, the 





margins of the section being fastened together by 
twisting the section in helical form and engaging th: 
flanges so that the flanged margin of one end may ly 
inserted in the notch and over the inwardly bent por 
tion and the opposite flanged margin may be pos! 
tioned behind the outwardly formed shoulder wherel 
without any othe 


the section 1s assembled for use 


ay veratic yn. 


- 


INCREASED ENERGY IS URGENT 














lo work with increased energy and efficiency » 
ihat our national production may be increased; t 
economize in consumption so that more material and 
labor and transportation may be left free for the uses 
of the Government; and with the resultant savings t 
support the Government financially is the daily duty 0! 
every American. It is a duty that will be met by ever) 
\merican whose heart was with our soldiers in France 
who glories in their courage and fighting ability anc 
their success 


“*- 


INCREASES COMMON STOCK OF FIRM 


In order more effectively to handle the rapidly 1 
creasing volume of their business, the Banner Gas 
Range Works, South Bend, Indiana, have increased 
their common stock from $75,000 to $100,000. Count 
ing an already issued preferred stock of $25,000, tht 
makes the total capital stock $125,000. It is not th 
company’s purpose to make any addition in the wa) 
of equipment at this time, the present facilities of 
the plant being uncommonly extensive and modett 


in every respect 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








The Morton Hardware Company of Bessemer, Ala 
bama, has 
$100,000. 


increased its capital from $40,000 to 


The Seneca Wire and Manufacturing Company, 
ostoria, Ohio, is doubling the capacity of its plant by 
adding a second story to its main building 

rhe United States Stamping Company, Mounds 
ville, West Virginia, manufacturers of metal special 
ties, have arranged for a new reinforced concrete 
plant to cost about $75,000. 


The Bridgeport Hardware Manufacturing Com 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut, is planning for the 
erection of a two story addition, 20 x 150 feet to cost 


thout $25,000. W. I. Hobbs is president 


o 


COMMITTEE IS BUSY ON DETAILS OF THE 
“HARDWARE SPECIAL.” 





the “Hardware Special” is on again! [t was kept 
off the track during the war for reasons of economiz 
ing transportation facilities. 
‘lear right of way from Chicago to the joint conven 
tions at Atlantic City, New Jersey, of the American 
'lardware Manufacturers’ Association and the Na 
tional Hardware Association. The conventions will 
be held October 15, 16, and 17, 1919, in the Marl 
hborough-Blenheim Hotel. Atlantic 
‘Hardware Special” will leave Chicago Sunday, Oc 
tober 12, in charge of the same committee who con 


It is on again with a 


City, and the 


tributed so much toward its success in former years 
This committee consists of Tom Usher of the Chicago 
office of Russell and Erwin Manufacturing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut ; Ned Swift, Chicago repr 

sentative of the Stanley Works; and R. 13. Jones, of 
the Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio. They are 
busy on the final details of arrangements for the 
‘Hardware Special” and expect to surpass all previous 
records both in the number of reservations for the trip 
on the “Hardware Special” and in the measures adopt 
ed for the comfort and entertainment of the guest- 
who travel to the conventions on this train 


HARDWARE MAN BECOMES PREMIER OF 
HUNGARIAN MINISTRY. 


The prospects for a more stable government in 
Hungary have been rendered very encouraging by the 
‘election of a hardware man to head the new ministry 
which assumed charge of the government on Septem 
ber rst. The new premier is Franz Heinrich, a whole 


sale hardware dealer of Budapest, Hungary, and is ce 


mmd there is something radically 


scribed in cable dispatches to this country as posses- 
ing the reputation of being an able and straightfor 
ward active business man. The visionaries and com 
munists who have kept the country in turmoil and who 
have been responsible, in a great measure, for the 
chaotic state of industry, will not be able to influencs 
i successful hardware jobber to adopt their imprac 
orderly 


ticable theories to the detriment of progress 


ind sane government 


“>. 


HARDWARE COMPANY CHOOSES NEW 
OFFICERS TO FILL VACANCIES. 


Phe resignation of Charles H. Garity to assume the 
post of hardware buyer for the American Wholesak 
Corporation at Baltimore, Maryland, caused a vacancy 
in the office of secretary of the Neal [lardware Com 
pany, New York City. 
Directors of the Neal Hardware Company appointed 
C. T. Stork to fll Mr. Garity’s place as secretary 
\lso they elected him a director: of the organization 


Accordingly, the Board of; 


\t the same time, John McCallion was chosen|as vice 
president to succeed James S. Dwyer. Poth are vet 
eran hardware men. Mr. Stork began to accumulate 
knowledge of hardware selling as a boy; and M1 
MecCallion has been connected with ahe trade for many 
years 

os 


WASHING MACHINE COMPANY GETS 
READY FOR BIG BUSINESS. 


The recently incorporated) Surt  Manutacturing 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, organized to make 
electrical washing machines, is preparing for big busi 
ness in its line. Its capital stock is' $100,000. Plans 
have been completed for the equipment of a plant of 
square feeti at Street, Mil 


It is estimated that the first vear’s output 


15,000 109-113 Clinton 
waukee 
vill he 3,000 electrical washing machines. The officers 


of the company are: Oscar I’. lischdick, president 
|. Hoffmann, vice-president: \. W. Krahn, treasures 
Schmidt, secretary 


ibility 


ind factory manager: and .\. \W 
\ll are 


commercial experience 


men of thorough business and wacte 


_*e- 


TREAT ALL CUSTOMERS WELL 


Make it a rule to treat all customers patiently ane 


courteoush even the customer who never seems to 


buy anything is worth treating well, because that kind 


if a customer will exercise an influence that counts 


vith other folks who buy more generously 
°@- 
When a customer doubts your word, make up your 


wrong with vour 


ippearance or with vour talk 
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| PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF 
GOOD WINDOW DISPLAYS. 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF TABLEWARE IS 
TASTEFULLY DESIGNED AND 
INVITINGLY ARRANGED. 


l‘oresighted hardware dealers pian their window 
displays well in advance of special occasions and sea- 
sons. For those who are gathering ideas in prepara- 
tion for an exhibit of Thanksgiving supplies there are 
helpful suggestions to be derived from the window 
display of tableware designed and arranged by H. C. 
Crabb for the Belcher and Loomis Hardware Com- 
pany, 83 to 91 Weybosset Street, Providence, Rhode 


the central nervous mechanism of the human system 
is not capable of sustaining the strain which so con- 
tinuous a series of operations would entail. The re- 
sult is that attention is focused only upon objects 
which are distinct enough to stand out of the mass 
because of some special characteristic of color, form, 
or contrast. A review at the end of the day would 
reveal comparatively few of the thousands of objects 
as having made an impression deep enough to leave a 
complete picture in the memory. Bearing in mind. 
therefore, the processes by which vision and aware- 
ness work together in selecting and storing impres- 














Window Display of Tableware, Designed and Arranged by H. C. Crabb for the Belcher and Loomis Hardware Company, 83 to 9° 


Weybosset Street, 


Island. The central panel is exceptionally good in con- 
ception and execution. Its simplicity and neatness 
are beyond the reach of fault-finding. The huge tur- 
key pictured in the midd'e of the panel tells the story 
of the display more convincingly than any device of 
words could accomplish. The carving sets, arranged 
in a slanting semicircle at the base of the illustration, 
are placed upon white backgrounds which show them 
This is an aspect of 
It must 


to unusually good advantage. 
the display which deserves to be accented. 
be borne in mind that the primary purpose of the me- 
chanical features of any window exhibit is to make 
an impression upon the observer through his sense of 
sight. This impression must be powerful enough to 
arouse interest in the things presented to his vision. 
During the course of the day the number of objects 
which come within the field of one’s vision runs into 
the thousands. It is a physical impossibility to con- 
centrate one’s attention upon each and every one of 
such objects in turn. For one reason, there is not 


enough time in which to do so. For another reason, 


Providence, 


Rhode Island. 


sions out of the swiftly changing, kaleidoscopic field 
of vision, it should be the endeavor of the designer of 
window displays so to arrange the goods on exhibit 
as to heighten the effect of prominence by artful and 
judicious use of contrasts, color, and relative propor- 
tions. One of the numerous ways of achieving this 
needful result may be profitably studied in the window 
display under discussion. The space is not crowded 
with articles. The arrangement is symmetrical and 
harmonious, yet each object is sharply individualized. 
The eye passes from one to another by easy stages 
rather than in a series of hurried glances. In conse- 
quence, desire and imagination have time enough to 
work—with the result in many cases that the observer 
is moved to enter the store for further inquiry and, 
in not a few instances, for definite purchase. It is 4 
debatable matter whether or not the addition of price 
tags to the goods on display would strengthen the 
selling appeal of this exhibit. It is a fact that many 
prospective customers hesitate to follow up the im- 
pressions of a display of this kind because they are 
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left in the dark as to prices. On the other hand, it is 
often argued that prices at first glance seem too high 
for the articles displayed and that this acts as an 


obstacle to drawing the observer into the store. 
BD SRLS 


ADVERTISING MEN PLAN SESSIONS FOR 
RETAILERS AT CONVENTION 
IN NEW ORLEANS. 


To make two sales grow where one grew before— 
to bring down the high cost of doing business—the 
individual salesman and the manager of the retail store 
must look for improvement along three lines. The 
salesman must analyze 

1i—Himeself, 
2—His merchandise, 
3—His customer. 

That is the burden of the thought-provoking and 
idea-giving merchandising institutes of Frank E. Fehl- 
man, of New York City, who will be the speaker at a 
three-session institute for retailers which will be held 
during the New Orleans Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, at New Or- 
leans, Sept. 21 to 25, and in making announcement of 
the fact that Mr. Fehlman would talk, the advertis- 
ing association states that retailers can attend these 
and other sessions of this year’s advertising conven- 
It is 
also announced that those who expect to attend should 
write the Associated Advertising Clubs, 110 West 
goth Street, New York City, for further information, 
hotel reservations, etc. 

The outline which the advertising Association has 


tion without being members of the Association. 


given of the three afternoon retail sessions is of itself 
pregnant with ideas for the merchant who is striving 
to improve his methods, and a close study of it will 
yield value even to the business man who can not at- 
tend. It is as follows: 

Outline for Discussions to Be Held at New Orleans. 

FIRST DAY. 
How Salesmen Can Analyze Themselves. 

The average salesman does not realize his own han- 
dicaps or his own assets. The simplest way for the 
salesman to realize his opportunities is to study the 
four things which go to make up every successful 
salesman. 

1. Appearance. 

2. Language. 

3. Intellectual ability and knowledge. 
4. Social life. 

Special chart is shown showing the time required 
for the salesman to get a position as compared with 
the barber and professional man. 

1. Salesmen in the audience volunteer to come up 
on the platform and be analyzed according to their 
Own appearance value, the audience judging them. 
Five or six men are judged in this way. Their hair- 
cuts, collars, neckties, shirts, suits and shoes and 
general appearance are analyzed and corrected. Ap- 
pearance has a great deal to do with the successful 
selling of any merchandise shown and sold in a retail 
store, 

2. In a discussion of language we take up the sim- 
om way to study English. Four methods are out- 
ined : 
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1. Study of grammar. 

2. To write. 

3. To read. 

4. To cultivate educated people. 

The jokers in studying grammar are shown, a book 
is recommended which has been selected out of 300 
grammars and a detailed explanation is made covering 
these four methods of studying grammar for improv- 
ing language. 

3. Chart is now shown covering the intellect of the 
average boy and girl, young man and woman and 
grown person. In this chart the salesman learns that 
it is possible to study and remember material much 
more easily than the child. Another chart is shown 


on how to memorize. There are three methods: 


1. Visual. 
2. Motor mind. 
3. Ear. 


' These are discussed in detail. Three methods are 
discussed for studying. 

1. Careless method. 

2. Rote method. 

3. Logical method. 

Another chart shows how long things: can be re- 
membered. Lt also shows a new method of memoriz- 
ing over long periods. 

4. The social life of the salesman is studied in detail. 
Methods are shown which will enable him to cultivate 
educated people, so that his language and social habits 
may be improved. 

There are three kinds of imagination: 

1. Bungalow type. 
2. Farm house type. 
3. Woolworth tower type. 

Imagination is necessary if the salesman is going to 
grow. These three types are explained in detail. 
The 


delegates are permitted to ask questions and discuss 


A Round Table Discussion closes this lecture. 


the various points made. 
SECOND DAY. 
How to Analyze Customers. 
1. Customers are analyzed according to their ages: 
1. Infancy to seven months. 


NO 


Seven months to two years. 


3. Two years to seven years. 

4. Seven years to fourteen years. 

5. Fourteen years to eighteen years. 

6. Kighteen years to twenty-five years 
7. Twenty-five years to forty-five years. 
8. Forty-five up. 


Psychology of the customer is discussed in these 
various age periods. Methods are shown for quick 
approach of the various ages. 

2. Social position of the customer. How to classify 
them quickly according to their vocations and posi- 
tion in the community. 

3. Quick anaiysis of the intelligence of any com- 
munity—showing the low priced customers, the me- 
dium and high priced customers. 

4. The importance of understanding the period of 
attention on the part of customers. 

5. An analysis of the best time of the day for cus- 
tomers to shop. Why they shop in the afternoon in- 


stead of the morning. 
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6. Hlow to miroduce new styles and new merehan 
dise and get the customer to understand the idea 
quickly—based on certain laws of psychology. 

7. The law of mental activity. 

%. The law of Yes and No. 
attitude. 


How to keep the cus 
tomer in the “Yes” 

). our different types of customers classified ac- 
cording to their physical make-up. 

10. The tive methods that customers use in deciding 

based on the tindings of Dr. Walter Dill Scott, 
l’svchologist. 

11. Demonstration of how to pick out the five types 
of customers according to their physiognomy and head 
formations—this method now being used by thousands 
of sales people. In this part of the discussion cus 
tomers are called from the audience and the students 
learn how to pick out customers at sight. 

12. Round table discussion of the various point. 
that are brought out in the lecture and demonstration. 
large charts and graphic drawings on the blackboard 
are used throughout this discussion. Every point 
made is illustrated. 

PrHIRD DAY. 
| Study of Merchandise, and How to Advertise a 
Retail Store. 

\. food product. wearing apparel, mechanical ap- 
pliance and several other articles of merchandise are 
analyzed in detail, so that the delegates can go hom 
and show their own sales people how to analyze any 
piece of merchandise in from five minutes to an hour. 

Old methods of learning are discarded; new meth- 
These are shown in detail. 
take up 


ods have been evolved. 
Under how to advertise a retail store we 
five subjects: 
t. How much money should be spent in adver 
tising a retail store, or cost. 
Merchandise. 


2. 
3. Customers. 

4. Mediums to be used. 

5. Actual writing of several advertisements with 


the assistance of the delegates. 

This discussion will be planned to cover about tet 
retail lines of business, so that most of the delegates 
will find this information applicable to their individua! 
concerns. 

< 


MAKES DEPENDABLE GUN POWDERS. 


An excellent characteristic of the Hercules Smoke 
less Shotgun Powders, made by the Hercules Powder 
Company of Wilmington, Delaware, is that the cus- 
tomer need not sacrifice his own particular brand of 
shell to use this powder. It fourteen 
standard brands of shells. The Hercules powders. 
Infallible or “E. C.,” are always dependable and burn 
clean, giving high velocity with light recoil and even 
patterns. The Company also makes the Hercules 
Dynamite for farming. This adds a paying depart- 
ment to any hardware business and at the same time 
enables the retailer to codperate with his customers 
to lighten their work and increase their profits. The 
Hercules Powder Company will furnish free adver- 
tising matter for distribution among the dealer’s 
On another page of this week’s issue of 


comes in 


patrons. 
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found the Company's advertisement. Clip the coupe: 
and address it to the Company at.1 West rith Str: 
Wilmington. Delaware. 

ope 


BOLT CASE TURNS TO RIGHT OR LEFT. 


Phe Wellston Manutacturing Company of Well: 
\ll-Steel Revolvin 


Sh 


ion, Ohio, makes the “Eclipse” 


Devices which are known all over. In the accompany 
ing Mlustration is shown the “Eclipse” Bolt Case whic! 
will accommodate a wid: 


range of bolts, nuts, lags, and 
kindred articles 
An advantage of this bolt cas 


hardware 


is that when loaded to capac 
ity, each section revolves wit! 
great ease in either direction 
This 
operate independently on ful! 
metallic ball bearing action 
The walls and floor of eac! 
section are made from high 


is because the sections 


grade Number 20 gauge cold 
rolled steel. The stem is o/ 


heavy steel tubing and _ th 





hase is of heavy cast iron 


“Eclipse” Bolt Case, 
Made by The Wellston a EP ae ‘ 
Manufacturing Company, | he Ieclipse B Oo | t Cas 
Wellston, Ohio. : . : 
comes in eight sizes-— from 


three to ten sections. Each compartment has a label 
holder, and each compartment is 8x 15, inches. The 
manufacturers claim that it is absolutely stable and 
will not topple. The Company publishes a valuable 
catalogue and special discount sheet showing net quo 
tations to the trade and those who have not as ye' 
secured them should write to The Wellston Manufa: 
turing Company, Wellston, Ohio. 
lisesi eeneiiiinintnien 


SECURES PATENT FOR TOOL 





1,313,758. United States paten 
rights have been granted to John Kenney Taylor 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, for a tool, described in th: 


Under number 


following : 
f \ tool of the class described com 
prising a handle beveled at one en 
mS a and having a longitudinally disposed 
atu, s 


slot in each end, a disk mounted up 
on said end and capable of rotation 
ff thereon, a plurality of radially dis- 
posed slotted arms carried: by said 





disk, said arms being capable of hav- 


ing their. slots brought into register 
-_ with the slots of the handle with 


their ends projecting slightly beyond the adjacent 
ends of the handle to provide means for initially posi- 
tioning the tool, spaced flanges arranged in pairs upo? 
the face of the handle to provide shoulders for €- 
gagement with the arms and means for holding the 
disk against movement. 








Would you lend money to anyone who nappened 
io ask you for it? Why, then, extend credit to who 


ever wants it. The idea is the same in either case. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 














HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO ENJOYS 
ANNUAL OUTING AND FIELD DAY. 

the supply of dignity in the hardware trade ot 
hicago was reduced to a minimum, Thursday, Sep 
tember 4, 1919, when the members of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago disported themselves in their Annual 
Outing and Field Day at Wing l’ark, Elgin, [linois.- 
Men whose business expression is ordinarily grave as 
that of a judge were smiling as blithely as a troupe 
of school-boys headed for the old swimming pool. 
when the procession of automobiles left the State and 
Lake Building, corner of State and Lake Streets 
Chicago, where the headquarters of the Club are lo 
cated. They looked as if they had left the cares of 
their office on the other side of the Antipodes and had 
forgotten the street number of the place where their 
iffairs are carried on. 

The day was ideal in every respect. The sun was 
is gentle as a cavalier wooing some shy Puritan maid 
without the 


The journey to Elgin was negotiated 


slightest mishap or discomfort. [¢very variation of 
speed laws in the intervening towns and village was 
observed with scrupulous care, so that the party ar 
rived at Wing Park, Elgin, Illinois, without losing a 
single member to the vigilance of the local authorities 
w disturbing the peace and serenity of the pedestrians 
who crossed their line of travel. 

Reaching Wing Park, they hurried out of the auto 
mobiles with the eagerness and impetuosity of a com 
pany of Marines disembarking from a transport upon 
their native shores. It was about noon’ when they 
reached the picnic grounds and they needed none of 
the fluid devices in vogue before July 1st to work up 
an appetite. The drive in the open air had sharpened 
their hunger to a razor edge and they proceeded to 
devour sandwiches and coffee with a zest which would 
be the envy and despair of a Kansas harvest hand. 

The afternoon was spent by the golf enthusiasts 
in what seemed to be a very good imitation of per 
petual motion, for they played the ancient, honorable 
game hour after hour with no lessening of fervor and 
enjoyment. Petersen, McDonald, and Hutchison 
were the winners of the golf honors in the order 
named. 

In the prehistoric sport of pitching quoits, unusual 
deftness was displayed by the contestants. Lee and 
Goldsoll won first place. Second honors 
seaudin and Jones, while Tum and Coleman were 
third. 

The running races were opened with a 100-yard 
dash, which disclosed possibilities of speed unsus- 
pected by most of the onlookers. It was won by Dor- 
meyer who was hard pressed by Hutchison as second 
and Haight as third. 

The fat men’s race, a 50-yard dash, showed that the 


went to 


men ot bulk—-whom Shakespeare loved so well—are 
not nearly so slow as their generous girth and ample 
tonnage would indicate. [‘irst honors _in this event 
were won by Macrae who crossed the line in a mas 
terful spurt of speed. Goldsoll came in second with 
ull cylinders hitting on time and Williams followed 
closely with the muffler cut out, and the carburetes 
working with the perfection of a ten thousand dollar 
car. 

An experienced judge ot dramatic values would, 
doubtless, award the palm to the special Fat Men’s 
Race in which the winners, in the order of their ar 
rival at the end of the ponderous course, were Stand 
irt, Stuckart, and Gnadt. 

McDonald was first in the long distance baseball 
throw. He looked as though he might prove a for 
midable rival to Ty Cobb as he sent the sphere hurt 
the distant horizon 


(Jmensetter was second and Tennison was third. 


ling through the air toward 

Not being under the jurisdiction of the American 
\thletic Association, no charge of professionalism 
can be placed against Woods, the winner of the stand- 
ing broad jump. All agreed, however, that he dis 
played much more than amateur form. Second hon 


ors in this event went to Shields. McDonald was a 
close third. 

Again Woods outdistanced his rivals in the run 
ning broad jump. Second and third honors in this 


event, were won by Snyder and Hutchison respec 
tively 

There were twelve men on each side in the Tug-O 
War and the amount of tension which they put on the 
rope was almost enough to warp a battleship into its 


dock. 


tlamilton, Woods, Petersen, Williams, Henoch, Lum. 


The winning twelve were: Macrae, MacLain, 


Funke, Haight, Dormeyer, and Lawictz 


Joy was unconfined though nether limbs were 
handicapped in the three-legged race. To put it 
mildly, it may confidently be declared that no offers 


of engagements will be tendered to the winners by the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet of the Chicago Opera be 
cause of any extraordinary gracefulness exhibited in 
the 
reflection upon the poise and attractiveness of the 
McDonald and 
They were 
Funke and 


contest. This, of course, is not intended as 2 
racers in their normal circumstances. 
Tennison were the first to cross the line. 


Woods and 


Umensetter scraping the polish off the heels of the 


followed by Snyder with 
two ahead of them. 

Haight’s “Champions” and Gus Ruhling’s “Colts” 
gave an exhibition of the national game which was 
free of charge but brought much revenue to a num 
ber of throat. specialists. Both teams were cheered 
with a vigor which severely strained the vocal cords 
of the spectators. The umpires came through the or- 


deal without a scratch and with their reputations un- 
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blemished—conclusive evidence of the impartiality of 
their decisions. MaclLain was umpire behind the bat 
and Mott on bases. Beaudin was official score-keeper. 
A sensational three-base hit was made by Kandy. 
Home runs were made by both teams. Umensetter of 
Ruhling’s “Colts” and Haight of the team which bore 
his name were the authors of the hits that carried 
them around the diamond. Knapp and Macrae of 
Haight’s “Champions” both made two base hits. Con- 
siderable pilfering of bases occurred during the game. 
Ruhling stole bases twice and so did Macrae. Knapp 
and Kandy were each credited with one steal. The 
official score of the game is herewith appended. It 
shows Haight’s “Champions” in indisputed posses- 
sion of the right to their name by a matter of nine- 
teen runs against the four runs of Ruhling’s “Colts.” 
Haight’s Team. 


R AB H A F E 

NE UF aa a ddsseesoaebes 5 3 2 iD 
SN, ON vs cecdcamssee 3 4 | ( 2 ) 
SOO, FE 4. wc cesecsce S 5 1 0 i) 
I, OB ncn wad oS an xwwa 3 2 1 ] | 0 
I Sr eer se 2 4 2 0 ] 0 
OME cicuasccueankee om 4 2 0 5 ) 
SS ETE TEE, 5 l 0 | i) 
Pe So cctraicdeven fe 4 2 ] 2 l 
EE OO EO Ee: 4d () 13 0 0 
ee 37 12 19 27 l 

Ruhling’s Team. 

R AB H A y E 

SS, Serre | 4 0 0 1 0 
Dermever, SD ....6<...... | 5 0 2 2 0 
0 Sa ee, 2 0 3 2 ] 
ON ee ere ees ] 4 ] 0 6 0 
NE Seong acest os 0) 3 0 l 10 2 
PT Oo cisctersen J 4 1 14 0 0 
Funke, rf ..... caveuemunac ee 3 ] 0 l 0 
Re 4 2 0 ] 0 
RE ear em eap en eae ae 0 3 1 0 ] 8 
WG. Wek asssa ck sanwe toe 25 6 20 24 6 


After the various games and contests came to an 
end an exceedingly savory supper was served with the 
ladies from the Congregational Church of Elgin, Illi- 
nois, acting as waitresses. Their courtesy and conde- 
scension gave the finishing touch to a day of unal- 
loyed enjoyment. 

+o 
CONFIRMS EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK 
RIGHT. 


United States registration has been granted to the 


Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
under serial numbers 119,556 and 
119,556 119,557 - . ee wmgee . 
119,557, for the trademarks shown in 


GP GP The 
777 888 Company claims use on the former 

since January, 1915, and on the latter 
since January, 1911, both claims being filed| June 13, 
i919. The particular description of goods is Hack- 
saw Blades. 


the accompanying illustration. 





.@-~o- 
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TWO SAW COMPANIES JOIN INTERESTS. 





A consolidation of interests which combines into 
one organization two strong companies has been ef- 
fected in the merger of' the James ‘Ohlen and Sons 
Saw Manufacturing Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
with the firm of George H. Bishop and Company, saw 
manufacturers of Lawrenceburg, Indiana. The re- 


sources thus united constitute assets of] more than a 
million dollars. The James Ohlen and Sons Saw Man- 
ufacturing Company has been in business more than 
66 years and is officered by men of high standing in 
the industrial world. The firm of George H. Bishop 
and Company is well known to the trade and carries 
on an extensive export business. 


+ 


ADVERTISING BUILDS UP BUSINESS. 





It used to take a generation, or two or three, to 
build a big business no matter how good the mer- 
chandise nor how able the management. Now there 
are cases galore where a manufacturer of a few hun- 
dred thousand pounds of something has advertised his 
output up to five, ten or twenty million pounds, and 
done it in five years, says Rhey T. Snodgrass in 
Leslie’s. 

Glance at our infant giant, the automobile industry. 
orn somewhere about 1900 A. D., and now running 
at the rate of two billions per year. Of course this 
industry was bound to grow great in time, because 
man wanted individual transportation. But it took 
advertising to do it quickly, to let man know that 
what he wanted was ready at hand at a fair price for 
immediate delivery. And it took advertising to make 
him an intelligent purchaser and an intelligent user 
of the darned thing. 

So with many industries, great and small, but all 
greater and better because of their direct contact with 
that simple yet powerful force, consumer understand- 
ing. 

Our supply of periodical literature—daily, weekly 
and monthly—is nothing short of a marvel both in 
quality and quantity. There are now some twenty- 
three thousand regular publications printed in the 
American language. Advertising makes this possible. 
This one benefit to the people is so far-reaching and so 
far beyond estimate that one dare not say how vastly 
our civilization is indebted. 

Honest goods honestly advertised soon build up a 
mutual good will between maker and consumer which 
is little short of personal friendship. This results in 
better merchandise and better business, to the economic 
gain of everybody. 

, ~o- 


CAN YOU STAND PROSPERITY? 


It takes a really strong character to stand a sudden 
rise to prosperity, declares Professor Whitehead. 
Most folks would be wise to pray for gradual ad- 
vancement. By climbing bit by bit and getting used 
to a little more responsibility and authority and pros- 
perity and then, when accustomed to the slight ad- 
vance to progress a bit more—well, a fellow has 3 
chance to grow big instead of just swelling up. 

bee 
OBITUARY. 
William Seth Cutler. 

Old timers in the hardware and housefurnishing 
goods trade throughout the Chicago territory will be 
deeply grieved to learn of the passing away of Wil- 
liam Seth Cutler, Chicago representative of the Ran 
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ney Refrigerator Company of Greenville, Michigan. 
He died at his home, 224 South 20th Avenue, May- 
wood, a suburb of Chicago, Wednesday, September 
3rd. He was buried Friday, September 5th, at Forest 
Home Cemetery, with Masonic rites. He is survived 
by his son, S. C. Cutler, and a married daughter, Mrs. 
:. W. Benson. His good humor, patience, and friend- 
liness were proverbial in the trade. He will be missed 
by scores of people who counted upon him for en- 
couragement and good cheer. He was a member of 
Maywood Lodge, No. 869 A. F. & A. M. 
John O. Lamb. 

A career of much achievement came to an end with 
the passing away at the Wise Memorial Hospital in 
Omaha of John O. Lamb, president and manager of 
the Howard Stove Company, Ralston, Nebraska. He 
was widely known and liked in the stove trade of 
Nebraska and neighboring States. His pleasant dis- 
position and talents attracted the friendship of men 
in all walks of life. He is survived by his wife and 
son John. 

EE PAR ES 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


30482.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of steel plates and tinplates. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. el, 

30484.—An agency is desired by a firm in Spain for the 
sale of hardware and furniture, etc. Payment, cash against 
documents. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

30486.—A merchant in France wishes to secure the repre- 
sentation from exporters of motor agricultural machinery 
of all kinds. Correspondence may be in English. 

30492.—_A commercial agent in Porto Rico is interested 
in representing American firms dealing especially in galvan- 
ized sheets, staples, etc. Correspondence may be in English. 
References. 

30494.—Glassware, lawn mowers, kitchen utensils and 
garden tools are required by a man in New Zealand. Terms, 
payment against documents. Reference. 

30496.—The purchase by a manufacturer in Spain is 
desired of copper and brass in tubes, wire. sheets, bars. 
etc.; aluminum in ingots, sheets, wire, etc.; galvanized 
sheets, nickel, tin, tinplate, black steel sheets, steel bars; 
wrought iron and steel pipe for gas, water, and steam; 
weldless steel tubes and lead-coated sheets. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Spanish port. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. 

30499.—An agency is desired by a firm in France for the 
sale in Europe and the Balkan States of hardware. Cor- 
respondence should be in French. References. 

30500.—A firm in Denmark desires to secure the sole 
agency in all Scandinavia for the sale of bicycles. 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 


The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. Atlantic City. New Jersev. 
October 15, 16. and 17, 1919. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 

oolworth Building, New York City. 

_ The National Hardware Association, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 15, 16, and 
. 1919. T. James Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
ania. 

Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 


ber 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, December 9, 10, and 11, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington, January 20, 
21, 22 and 23, 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Oregon, January 27, 28, 
29 and 30, 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, February 4, 5, and 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. 
Exhibit in Furniture Exhibition Building. Arthur J. Scott, 
Secretary, Marine City, Michigan. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1920. Exhibition in Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, New York, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
1920. Exhibition in State Armory. John B. Foley, Secretary, 
607 City Bank Building, New York City. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph Audi- 
torium, St. Joseph, Missouri, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. 
I. X. Becherer, Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25, 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

~*- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Colorado. 

D. S. Nevius has bought the Nevius hardware business 

at Lamar. 
lowa. 

Henry Kleiner has bought an interest in the Weaver 
hardware store at Elliott. 

Michigan. 

B. Hummel has sold his hardware store at Ironwood 
to Louis Friedman. 

Minnesota. 

Henry Steinbring has bought a hardware business at 
Markville. 

The Nash Hardware Company has been incorporated at 
Robbinsdale. 

Frank O. Swain has sold his hardware store at Brown 
Valley to J. FE. Ferguson. 

Nebraska. 

The stock of the Plymouth Hardware Company at 
Plymouth has been sold to Fred Cox. 

George Gregory will open a hardware store at Thurston 

N. Henn has sold his hardware store at Petersburg to 
J. A. Weigand. 

R. W. Wallace has bought T. J. Brownfield’s hardware 
store at Overton. 

Julius Peterson has sold his hardware store at Blair to 
Christensen and Hansen. 

Charles Mattley has retired from the Mattley and Hoover 
hardware business at Ansley. 

Oklahoma. 

J. K. Johnson and Company, Calera, have sold their 
hardware stock to C. B. Sharp. 

FE. Harris has bought an interest in the Adelman Hard 
ware Company at Afton. 

The Pauls Valley Hardware Company, Pauls Valley, has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by W. J. Long, W. C. Van 
Hloozer, Carl Schumate, E. P. Duffy and S. S. Reed 

Tennessee. 

The hardware business of the J. D. Allen Company at 
Dixon Springs suffered a severe fire loss of $4,000, the insur 
ance being $1,250. 

The S. E. Ross hardware store at Dixon Springs was 
destroyed by fire with a damage of $8,000. Insurance 
amounted to $5,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Elmer Johnson and Fern McKichan, Fennimore, have 
entered into partnership in the hardware and implement 
business. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Always the Palace Hardware House may be de- 
pended upon to set an example of gainful publicity, 
as in the advertisement reproduced herewith from the 
Erie Dispatch, Erie, Pennsylvania. The four-word 
headline, “The Best In Cutlery,” contains the theme 
of the copy which is well sustained throughout the 
text. The confidence of the reader is won at the out 
set by the clear statement of prices and maintained to 
the end of the advertisement by the sincerity with 






























913 TO O'S STATE STALET 
—_—— 


Sinner Chutes Gidlens 


During July and August this store will close at 12:30 on Wedacsdays— 
other days at 6 o'clock 


The Best in Catlery 














GOOD eutlery is a source of constant delight—it pays to buy the 
best. The several lincs wo carry have a recognized reputation for quatit 
There is » 


and cannot be ereelled by any. cutlery requirement we 


cannot meet. 


ee 


Housebold or Dressmaking Shears 
in varying lengths, priced at 
45c to $2.75. 


Equity Shears, steol laid, in 
lengths from 5% to 8% inches, 
B5c te $1.15. 


\ splendid showing of manicure, embroidery anil 
pocket style scissors 








Razors and Shaving Utensils 
DURHAM DUPLEX The new Warner Shavit ish, 


with Shaving Stick re ra red 
combined, $4.00. 


Demonstrator, 25c Razor Strops, a new line just 
coived, some of thee best we have | 
ever had, 65e te *3.50, 
Twinplex  Stropfee for Gillette | 
Blades, $5.00 eavh. 
Gillette and Auto Stroy Safety | 


Razor, $5.00. 
Gem Ever Ready Keen Kutter a4 
Star Safety Razor, $1.00 








When in senreh of Silver, visit this department of our store. Uur 
stocks include Community in such pleasing and popular pattorns os the 


Sheraton, Patrician, Adams and Louis XVI. Alao Community Par Pinte. 


Palace Hardware House 


913-915 STATE STREET. 
i iiincinmcieacaceaia atin eatiaiineiieill 


which the articles are offered for consideration. It 
will be noticed that the fault of over-emphasis is 
avoided. Just enough display type is used to attract 
attention. The two illustrations are effective in sug- 
gesting cutlery in general. The printing of prices in 


black face letters is commendable. 
a * a 

















A simple, direct announcement of hardware bar- 
gains, with prices set forth in bold type, constitutes 
the advertisement of G. L. Chesney in the Daily Her- 
ald, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Taking into consider- 


ation the small amount of space—4%x3 inches in th 
original—and the need of listing all the bargains of 
fered, there is no room in this copy for appeals tc 


Hardware Bargains for the Week- End 





Aluminum Preserving $2.25 Gals. Wash Tube ..... 
6 qt. regular $275 for $2.00 and ......... 
10 qt., regular $3.50 for 373 Canuck Bread Mixers, reg. $4. 25, 
12 qt., regular $4.25, for Bc vencccoscvecncocns 
14 pt., regular $5.35, for 2 only, Congoleum ‘Ruse, 6x9, 


65 
7.6x9, each .... $10.50 


Koldpack Jar Holders. each lle each 
Water Glass for presersing eggs. 2 only, 


2 cans for ...... ocoeee ES See us for Washing Machines, 
Ice Cream Freezers, 3 qt. size, | Hand Power, Water Power and 
regular $5.00, for .... $3.95 | Electric, at lowest prices. 
Fly Swatters, 3 for ...... 5e Buy your Paints now. We have 


Good Brooms, made in Calgary. good paint at. per gallon 


each $1.00. $1.15. 81.25 | Alsc Black Roof Paint at, per 
sc 33¢ 


Zine Wash Boards, reg. 15¢ GRIER cccccnccccccvesecs $1.25 
Phone Your Orders—Prompt Delivery 


G. L. CHESNEY 


237 SIXTEENTH AVENUE NORTHWEST 














Hardware, Stoves, Tinsmithing, Paint, Oils, Glass. 
PHONE M6854 
prospective customers nor for emphasis upon the 


savings to be derived from the sale. It would lx 
difficult, in the circumstances, to use the 


better advantage. 


space to 


lf the reader of the Daily News, Greenville, South 
Carolina, did not chance to know where to buy oil 
stoves and ovens, the advertisement of the Greenville 
Hardware Company—which appeared in that paper 
would have some value for him, in this, that it gave 
him precise information as to the name and location 
of a store where they can be bought. Not much more 


ir Bass Oil Stoves and Ovens 


ereervoces eos Saeed 
can be said in favor of the advertisement. 
a statement, illustrated and typographically well set 
forth. It offers no reasons for going to that par- 
ticular hardware store for oil stoves and ovens 
* * x 

The object of advertising is to tell the public about 
your goods. The merchant who tells the most about 
his goods will be the most successful advertiser 





ve 


£44466 





PRESS SCSCOSOSOOSSSSe 


WICKS, &c., we also 
have compleie line of 
wicks for all oil stoves. 
Come in to see us, we 
carry comulete line of 
hardware. 


£66666666646666+h6A 








Greenville Hardware Co. 


604 Pendleton Street. Phone 154 


P$.4640666666646466646646664456 
POP SSSTS OS SOOO SOSS OOOO SCOS 








It is merely 
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HEATING AND 





VENTILATING 








MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS. 


Fhe development of its business has reached such 
proportions that the Lezius Automatic Draft Regu 
lator Company Cleveland, Ohio, has outgrown the 
premises occupied at 1006 Oregon Avenue and has 
heen compelled to move to larger quarters on Lex 
ington Avenue, near 51st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. In 
addition to the production of automatic draft regu 
lators, the Company manufactures all kinds of dies 
and does all kinds of metal stamping. 

ote = 


HEALTH REQUIRES VENTILATION. 


Phe problem of most houses in coid weather is how 
iv secure a proper supply of fresh air without lowering 
the temperature of the rooms. The warm air heater 
effectively solves the difficulty. In some cases, how 
ever, it is still necessary to convince the prospective 
customer of the essential importance of proper venti- 
lation for the maintenance of health. The dealer in 
warm air heaters can, therefore, use to advantage in 
this connection the following arguments from Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson's book on “Preventable Diseases” 

“bifty years ago belief was that consumption and 
all its attendant miseries were chiefly due to exposure 
to cold. Now we know that, on the contrary, abun- 
dance of pure, fresh air is the best cure for the disease, 
and foul air and overcrowding is its chief cause. .\n 
almost equally complete aboutface has been executed 
m regard to pneumonia. 

“This much we are certain of already: that the 
majority of so-called ‘colds’ have little or nothing to 
do with exposure to a low temperature, that they are 
entirely misnamed, and that a better term for them 
would be ‘fouls. The best place to catch them is not 
out ot doors, or even in drafty hallways, but m close, 
stuffy, infected hotel bedrooms, sleeping — cars. 
churches, and theaters. 

“The frequency of colds in winter is chiefly due to 
the fact that, at this time of year, we crowd into 
houses and rooms, shutting the doors and windows 
in order to keep warm, and thus provide a ready 
made hothouse for the cultivation and transmission 
from one to another of the influenza and other bacilli 

“At the same time we take less exercise and sit far 
less in the open air, thus lowering our general vigor 
and resisting power and making us more susceptible 
to attack. Those who live out of doors summer and 
winter, and who ventilate their houses properly, even 
in cold weather, suffer comparatively little more from 
colds in the winter time than they do in the summer ” 

Before the invention and perfecting of the warm 
air heater it was practically impossible to secure an 
adequate supply of fresh air in the home during winter 
time without lowering the temperature of the house 


helow the level of comfort. Now it ts possible te 
have plenty of warmth and plenty of pure fresh am 
at the same time 


7 


STRONG TRADE-MARK HELPS DEALERS 


\ll the fabled wealth of Croesus would noi sufhee 
to maintain the significance of a trade-mark purport 
ing to symbolize excellence of quality if the makers 
of the product which it is used to designate do not 
keep up high standards of material and workman 
ship. People soon learn to distinguish from the mas: 
of such tokens the trade-mark which never fails t 
denote unvarying goodness in the commodity whicl 
hears it. Such a trade-mark is sterling. It becomes 
a definition and ; 
pledge. Out of 


of devices for 1 

dividual izing 
products few sur 

vive the  frerce 
competition of 
modern com 
merce, Those tha’ 
have survived are 
almost, it might 
he said, part a 


our vocabulary 





{( ons p ruou 


Pound Oak Moistair Heating System. 
Made by The Beckwith Company, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. dy trade-marks 1 


cunong such stunt 


that of The Beckwnth Company, 256 From Stree 
Dowagiae, Michigan, which represents fifty years of 
progressive manufacturing and merchandising 
Thanks te an imelhgent campaign of national pub 
heity, the emblem of “The Round Oak Folks” 
known far beyond the territory of the Company 
earher operations. The dealer who handles the warn 
ur heaters bearmy this trade-mark, therefore, has the 
immense advantage of the prestige of “The Roun 
Oak” name and the advertising henefhit of deepls 
rooted von) vill Phe week of ™ ptember foto 13 has 
been reserved by the Round Oak Dealers as Nationa 
Sales Week. It is said that this marks the “high spot 
in the Companys latest igig National Advertising an 
Sales Campaign. .\ full line of special sales and ae 
VerTtisinyg helps has le Cn especially prepared for rie’ 
chants handling the Round Oak line. They consist 
newspaper advertisements, window trims, booklet: 
hangers, posters, etc. Requests for these should b 
addressed to the Advertising Department. Dealers an 
installers of warm air heaters should write The [ech 
vith Company, 256 Front Street, Dowagiac, Michigas 
for catalogs and outlines of propositions to merchas 


disers of the “Round Oak” line 
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Puts Personality Into Warm Air Heater Business 
and Gives Special Meaning to Company's Name. 








It is not often that a manufacturing company takes 
for its title the nickname of its founder. When it 
does, there is some particularly strong motive, some 
unusually vital human element, which imparts to the 
name a significance out of the ordinary. This is what 
happened when Arthur E. Rudolphi organized the 
Rudy Furnace Company at Dowagiac, Michigan, in 
March, 1915. For years prior to that time he had been 


known to his friends and business associates as 


mastered through eighteen years of actual contact with 
all its branches. It’s a mighty small town in these 
United States that can not boast of at least one resi- 
dent who can claim “Rudy” as an acquaintance, for 
he traveled from coast to coast, first as a stove sales- 
man and later as manager of the warm air heater de- 
partment of the firm for which he traveled. His travels 
have been confined to our own country and always in 


the pursuit of business. A man in the prime of life, of 





Arthur E. Rudolphi, President Rudy Furnace Company, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 


“Rudy.” Even the most formal and conventional men 
with whom he did business found themselves uncon- 
sciously calling him by that nickname or abbreviation. 
The magnetic friendliness of Arthur E. Rudolphi 
drew people to him so effectively that they ceased to 
be strangers after the first meeting. They thought of 
him and spoke of him as “Rudy.” The fact expressed 
their liking for him more eloquently than any other 
word could do. 

“Rudy” was born at Hartford, Wisconsin, Novem- 
ber 11, 1870, and before he was old enough to choose 
his own field of activity, he moved with has parents 
to Dowagiac, Michigan. As a youth, “Rudy” became 
known over a wide territory as a violinist of no mean 
ability. The artistic temperament, however, was 
“nipped” at the age of nineteen, when he succeeded his 
father in the drug business. Eight years later he fell 
prey to the stove and warm air heater “bug,” asso- 
ciating himself with a leading manufacturer, getting 
a rock bottom knowledge of warm air heaters and 
their habits. 

Both the office and field details of this business were 


Harry L. Wood, Vice-president Rudy Furnace Company, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 


strong personality, he has made the Rudy [urnace 
Company a potent factor in its field in every state 
in which it operates. 

In the selection of associates, Arthur E. Rudolphi 
has been most fortunate. In organizing the Rudy 
lurnace Company, he had the advantage of the excep- 
tional knowledge of Harry L. Wood, a warm air heater 
salesman. Harry L. Wood knows warm air heaters 
from every angle. He is skilled in the mechanics 
of heating and ventilating and is familiar with the 
merits as well as the defects of the typical warm air 
heater. Many of the features of construction of the 
Rudy Charcoal Iron Warm Air Heater are the out- 
come of Harry L. Wood’s study of warm air heaters 
and of his experience derived from years of dealing 
with men who know the practical end of the heating 
business. He was born in St. Louis, Michigan, 1878. 
His early life was spent on a farm nearby. While still 
in his minority he went to work on the Soo Canal in 
charge of a steam shovel. In 1900 he entered the 
retail hardware business in conjunction with his facher. 
For ten years, from 1905 to 1915, he traveled the 
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length and breadth of Michigan as a warm air heater 
salesman and engineer. He made friends everywhere ; 
and when he joined the Rudy Furnace Company he 
brought with him a precious asset in the form of the 
good will of scores of dealers throughout the state. 
As vice-president of the Rudy Furnace Company, his 
technical knowledge and selling ability have done much 
toward building the success of the business. 
-o- 
GAS SAVING BURNERS CAN BE USED 
WITH WARM AIR HEATER. 


The “Standard” Gas Saving Burners are made by 
the Standard Heating and Radiator Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
These burners applied 
to warm heaters, 
water 


air 
hot 


boilers, 


steam and 
heating make 
heat very quickly. The 


¢ horizontal round burner 




















is used for warm air 

“ 1 
( r heaters, the flames com- 
¥:= fe:- f-= fi ing from the sides of 








ened 








the circular top of each 


Standard Gas Saving Burner, individual burner having 


Made by Standard Heating its individual mixer. 
and Radiator Company, ak . 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The upright round 


burners can be used for 
any house heaters, steam, hot water, warm air, that 
The Standard Heating and 
sarbeau Street, Pittsburgh, 


have round fire 
Radiator Company, 100 


Pennsylvania, will willingly send catalogue upon re- 


pots. 


quest. 
“2s 


TRUTHFUL STATEMENTS GIVE SELLING 
POWER TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Because of the constant temptation that confronts 
employes of retail stores to think of immediate sale, 
regardless of the influence which exaggerations in 
advertising may have upon future relationships with 
the customer, many retailers have adopted standards 
for the guidance of all employes, says a bulletin issued 
by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

It goes without saying, declares the bulletin, that 
truthful advertising is the only kind that pays in the 
long run, and it is upon this thought that stores have 
taken every precaution against untruth in their adver- 
tising. For example, the Boston Store of Milwaukee 
has adopted what it calls its “Code of Truth,” the 
provisions of which are interesting. 

“All sizes” may be used only when a complete stock 
of all sizes is actually on hand. 

The word “Bargain” may be used when goods are 
actually priced below regular, and its proper use is 
encouraged. 

3est” is prohibited, the store holding that through 
misuse it has lost its meaning in a store advertisement. 

“Entire Stock” is permitted only when the sale de- 
scribed literally includes everything of the kind in the 


a and nothing may be hidden or held out in such 
sales. 


The store permits comparative price advertising but 
cautions great care. ° 

Competitors may be referred to, but always in a 
complimentary manner. 

“At Cost” and “Below Cost” must not be used even 
when true, because the public looks upon such state- 
ments with suspicion. 

All illustrations must be exactly descriptive of the 
goods advertised unless it is plain that the cut does 
not pretend to illustrate any particular item. 

“Damaged” must always be used in connection with 
the cause of the damage. 

“Former Price” must refer to the price of an article 
before a permanent reduction was made and in most 
instances, the store’s bulletin on the subject suggests, 
this means merchandise not quite up to date. 

The store urges its people never to hesitate to say 
that an article was carried over from the previous 
season, when it is true. Great care must be used in 
employing such expressions as “Fortunate Purchase,” 
“Sample Lot,” “Manufacturers’ Overstock,” and other 
similar phrases. They cannot be used unless literally 
true, 

A 59 cent article marked 33 cents, the bulletin sug- 
gests, is not half-price and the heading “Half Price” 
may not appear above it. Great care must be used 
in employing such expressions as “Half Price,” “One- 
Third Off” and similar phrases. 

The bulletin urges that the customers be warned 
that the quantity is limited or that a certain price is 
available “while the quantity lasts” in every case where 
there seems to be a chance that one day’s sale will 
exhaust the supply. 

‘ -o- 


FIGHT AGAINST DISCOURAGEMENT. 


When Abraham Lincoln was a young man he ran 
for the legislature in Illinois and was badly swamped. 

He next entered business, failed, and spent seven- 
teen years of his life paying up the debts of a worth- 
less partner. 

He was in love with a beautiful young woman to 
whom he became engaged—then she died. 

Later he married a woman who was a constant bur- 
den to him. 

Entering politics again he ran for Congress again 
and was badly defeated. 

He then tried to get an appointment to the United 
States Land Office, but failed. 

He became a candidate for the United States Senate 
and was badly defeated. 

In 1856 he became a candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency and was again defeated. 

In 1858 he was defeated by Douglas. 

One failure after another—bad failures 
backs. In the face of all this, he eventually became 
one of the country’s greatest men, if not the greatest. 

When you think of a series of setbacks like this, 
doesn’t it make you feel kind of small to become dis- 
couraged, just because you are having a hard time in 


life? . 


great set- 


- 





Business is like an automobile—there’s no telling 
what will happen when a fool gets into it. 
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PATTERNS FOR CIRCULAR BAY WINDOW 


BASE. 


By O. W. Worke. 


The side clevation in this drawing shows us a type 


of bay window base still met with. It will be bette 


r 


~ 





-PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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with which to deseribe the cove and quarter round o! 
mold. Observe the front piece A, of the base of sick 
elevation is straight and therefore only requires 


“A” The dis 


tance of the curb B-C is divided into two spaces ey 


straight strip of metal as in pattern 


tending the one to a center line in point b. and the 
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Patterns for Circular Bay Window Base. 


understoud by placing this drawing on end. In refer 
ring to the plan the thing is developed in segments. 
Kach segment is developed to take in a certain part 
of the base. Each of these parts must be treated as a 
conic object. The front elevation is of no conse- 
The side elevation 
gives us the section which is treated for developing 
the radii lines, while the plan is used for obtaining the 
girths for each segment. 

Observe the center from which the plan is described. 
This gives us the distance for drawing the cross cen- 
ter line. Now by drawing a4ine through the cove of 
mould E, and extending it to the center line as to e. 
the quarter round of mould E, is extended to center 


line in point d. Then these lines will be the radius 


uence only to show its shape. 





other to the cemer line in point c. This gives us ti 
radius for describing the blank patterns “C” “B. 
The length of these blanks are made equal to thos 
arcs in plan. The bottom “B” of plan is already 4 
pattern for the straight line D, in side elevation. Each 
of these blank patterns must be hammered or inumped 
as the case may require to conform with the curb of 
mould in side elevation. Small laps should he allowed 
for joining the various pieces together. 


and 


Service is the biggest word in the English language 
3usiness is broadened and dignified when it 1 
hased on service. , 

He who knows how to serve others is master 0? 


hin sel f. 
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INLAND STEEL COMPANY STATES ITS 
POSITION ON PITTSBURGH AS THE 
BASING POINT FOR STEEL. 


Uf interest to the sheet metal trade are the tollow 
ing statements submitted by the Inland Steel Com 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, to the Federal Trade Commis 
sion at the suggestion of the Commission in reply to 
the application of the Western Association of Rolled 
Steel Consumers for the institution by the Commission 
of proceedings to prevent the use of a Pittsburgh hase 
price in connection with the sale of iron and. steel 
products : 

The Inland Steel Company fully approves of the 
fact that this application has been made to the l*edera! 
[rade Commission and is quite willing to ignore any 
personal interest it may be supposed to have in the 
continuing of the present selling methods, if the gov 
ernment will carefully investigate the conditions and 
set its approval on such method as the Federal Trade 
Commission may decide to he fair and reasonable to 
both buyers and sellers. 

The Inland Steel Company has no steel works easi 
of the Chicago District and sells very little, if any. 
steel east of Indiana. Its natural market is west of 
Ohio, south to the Ohio River, and thence west to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Inland Steel Company does not have and never 
has had access to the cost sheets of the subsidiary com 
panies of the United States Steel Corporation and is, 
therefore, unable to state from knowledge what are 
the comparative costs of the production of steel in the 
plant of Carnegie Steel Company or the Hlinois Steel 
Company. 

The application apparently seeks to convey the mm- 
pression that the main factor in the cost of steel is the 
freight rate upon iron ore. This is obviously mislead- 
ing. In the production of pig iron the tonnage of coal 
and limestone involved in the process of conversion is 
approximately equal to the tonnage of ore, and in the 
production of steel the tonnage of coal alone em 
ployed in the process largely exceeds the tonnage of 
ore. The coal used in the manufacture of coke for 
pig iron by the Inland Steel Company must be hauled 
to its plant from the Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
fields and the steam coal obtained from Indiana and 
llinois for heat-making purposes is more expensive 
in proportion to quality than is the coal of the Pitts 
burgh district. 

Much of the equipment, machinery and supplie- 
used in the manufacture of steel is produced in quan 
tities only in the Pittsburgh district and have to be 
imported from that district by outside plants 

Without attempting to discuss the details of the 
costs in the respective territories and without accurate 
knowledge on the subject, the Inland Steel Company 
desires to express its conviction that production of 
steel by equal plants in the Pittsburgh and Chicago 
districts would show lower cost in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

The industry was first established in the Pittsburgh 
district. Many of the large producers in the Pitts- 
burgh district entrenched themselves by the acquire- 
ment at a comparatively early period of iron mines 
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and other sources of raw material at a lowe! 
than that at which similar sources could be acquired 
when the Chicago competitors entered the field. This 


more than offsets any advantage which the Chicage 


price 


district steel makers enjoy in connection with trans 
portation costs. 

The Inland Steel Company emphatically denies all 
insinuations contained in the application to the effec 
that it is or has been a party to price fixing or that it 
is not engaged in active competition with other stee! 
mills, including the subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

The Inland Steel Company is absolutely indepen 
dent of all other concerns engaged in the same line of 
business and offers its products to its customers, 
quoting prices based upon its desire to obtain a rea 
sonable profit and primarily governed by market con 
ditions in the industry. 

When the Inland Steel Company entered upon its 
business career, the Pittsburgh district was, as it still 
remains, by far the largest producer of steel products 
m the country. Pittsburgh competition was the con 
trolling competition which plants located elsewhere 
were required to meet in order to sell their products 
Customers invariably insisted upon comparing prices 
quoted in the Pittsburgh district and the simplest 
method of assuring such comparison was the use of 
the Pittsburgh quoted prices as a hase. 

The Chicago district never has and does not now 
produce iron and steel sufficient to meet the demands 
of consumers in the district. .\ very large part of 
such consumers must necessarily buy their steel and 
iron products from the Pittsburgh district 

The investment in modern steel plants is very large 
They 


cannot readily move from point to point and to en 


and for that reason steel plants are not mobile. 


deavor so to do would involve very great economi 
waste in the amortization of the cost of abandoned 
plants and would be altogether undesirable. 

The controlling factor in determining prices has 
always been the question of whether demand is in 
excess of production or production in excess of 
demand. 

The use of the Pittsburgh price as a base in no way 
controls the price which the producer makes to th 
consumer, 

If there is a surplus of steel products on the mar 
ket, the desire to dispose of the product involves a 
reduction of prices sometimes to the point of an actual 
loss. Where the supply is less than the demand, con 
sumers often offer to pay advanced prices or pre 
miums to insure deliveries and the result is the same 
whether a Pittsburgh base price is the ground work 
of competition or whether each steel plant arrives at 
the prices demanded by some other method of com 
putation 

If prices were fixed by agreement among the pro 
ducers, it would be a matter of small importance by 
what system of figures the agreed price was reached 

When prices are made as a result of competition, as 
is the case with all sales made by the Inland Steel 
Company, it is likewise of little importance what 
method of computation is used. 

The Inland Steel Company has a given output. That 
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output it markets at the best prices, reasonably and 
fairly obtainable. When customers are not plentiful, 
it cuts that price down to a figure which will enable i 
to sell its products. 

The individual members of the association making 
the application have seemed generally to have enjoyed 
a period of great prosperity during the last few years. 
The public statements of such of them as have been 
accessible have shown profits favorably comparable in 
proportion to capital invested with the profits of the 
steel producers so far as the same are matters of 
public knowledge. 

Under the present system of quoting prices, with the 
Pittsburgh base as a standard, the members of the 
association are enabled to readily compare prices 
quoted by steel producers located in any part of the 
country. 

If the use of a different base price did not mate- 
rially alter prices quoted it would obviously be useless 
to disturb the present custom. 

If, in fact, the steel producer in any given locality 
undertook to base his prices solely on cost of produc- 
tion, giving the customer the benefit of all freight costs 
from competitive points, it is plain that the result 
would be to create a local monopoly on behalf of the 
steel producer in any given locality until the entire 
product of such local producer had been sold. There- 
after the customer would be obliged to pay higher 
prices to producers at other points through the addi- 
tion of freight rates. 

It is believed that this would result in absence of 
competition where only a single producer was located, 
or in competition restricted to the local competitors in 
all other districts except Pittsburgh, which is the only 
district producing a considerable surplus. 

The competitor buying his steel products from the 
Pittsburgh district, after the local limit had 
reached, would be at a disadvantage with his competi- 


been 


tors who had bought at lower price from the local 
producer, while in years of normal demand the Pitts- 
burgh producer, knowing that the local supply was 
unequal to the local demand, would be able to await 
the necessary inquiries from those who had _ been 
unable to supply their wants from local sources. 

Under such circumstances it is respectfully submit- 
ted that ordinary business judgment would lead the 
surplus local demand to bid up the local supply to 
approximately the cost of delivery from Pittsburgh 
and the element of vexation and uncertainty would 
have resulted without materially changing the sit- 
uation. 

If such a result did not ensue, then conditions of 
inequality among the different consumers in the same 
locality would create hardships far greater than the 
present system, because in most articles into which the 
rolled steel products enter, contracts must be made 
long prior to the ultimate completion of the article 
and reasonable certainty as to price is quite as impor- 
tant as any slight difference in cost. 

As a uniform standard of money in a given market 
is a prime requisite of successful commerce, so 1 
standard level of prices for steel, resulting from 
nation-wide competition, is of almost equal importance 
to industry. 








If it were possible, as the application seems to con- 
template, to procure producers of steel to sell their 
products wholly upon the basis of cost, plus some 
percentage, and with every producer figuring a differ- 
ent cost, or the same producers figuring different costs 
at different plants, with such uncertain elements of 
cost as the obsolescence and amortization of very 
large capital values involved in the installation of 
modern plants and equipment, and with competition 
localized as far as such action could localize it, it is 
respectfully submitted that a system of individual bar- 
gaining must spring up which would be contrary to 
the modern theory of commerce to which the Com- 
mission is committed. 

Moreover, as glut or deficit more commonly occur 
in localities than in the entire country, the disadvan- 
tageous features of oversupply or overdemand would, 
in the particular locality, be of more frequent occur- 
rence and of accentuated disadvantage, and local con- 
ditions could be met only by return to what is prac- 
tically the Pittsburgh base ; that is, the stabilization of 
supplies throughout the country by drawing on the 
locality where production is in excess of demand to 
make good the deficiency in the localities where the 
reverse is the case. 

The Inland Steel Company having its plant entirely, 
and its business mainly, in the western field is not con- 
fronted with any problems which might affect a com- 
petitor having plants in different districts, but any reg- 
ulation which would compel the competitor having 
plants in the same district as the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, and other plants in other districts, to sell in 
the district in which it directly competed with the In- 
land Steel Company at a price lower than that natur- 
ally based upon the laws of supply and demand and 
market conditions generally, would be obviously in- 
jurious to the Inland Steel Company perhaps to a 
greater degree than to the competitor, which might 
make up in one district for its loss of profits in an- 
other. 

The Inland Steel Company respectfully suggests 
that trade customs like the practice under considera- 
tion which have grown up in times of keenest compe- 
tition, are usually based upon some adequate reason 
and should not lightly be set aside. Moreover, this 
particular trade custom of basing steel prices upon 
Pittsburgh was officially approved by the War Indus- 
tries Board (Official Bulletin June 24, 1918), and by 
the President as evidenced by official announcements 
made by them. 

The Inland Steel Company has maintained its com- 
nation-wide 


under conditions of 


It believes that it can maintain its busi- 


petitive business 
competition. 
ness if such competition is localized, but it believes 
that localization of competition would be a disadvan- 
tage as against universal competition, which, based 
on a clearly understood scale of prices, produces a 
better understanding and relationship between the 
steel producers and their customers. 

Moreover, the results of the present use of /’itts- 
burgh as a basing point are largely exaggerated in the 
application in so far as that practice affects the great 
bulk of the Western and Northwestern territory. 

The use of through rates based upon the practice 
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of fabrication in transit, and the difference between 
through rates and the sum of local rates in many parts 
of the country minimize the freight differential, and in 
many cases all-water or combined rail-and-water rates 
as compared with all-rail rates from Chicago to points 
west leave little margin in the local rate from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago. 

The Inland Steel Company, therefore, expresses its 
conviction that the applicants, as well as steel users 
generally, would be quite as likely to be harmed as 
to be helped by the granting of the application, and 
the Inland Steel Company believes that the obvious 
result of forbidding the use of the Pittsburgh base 
rate would be to introduce a large element of confu- 
sion and uncertainty into steel and iron prices which 
would be especially injurious under the present con- 
ditions of economic unrest and uncertainty, 

Respectfully submitted, 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 
By G. H. Jones. 
First Vice President. 
Chicago, August 26,, 1919. 
+ ae 
MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL MEN PLAN 


SCHOOL FOR APPRENTICES. 


The highly important matter of securing a voca- 
tional school of apprentices under the laws of the 
state of Wisconsin formed the chief topic of discus- 
sion at the monthly meeting of the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Wednesday evening, September 3, 1919. 
O. A. Hoffman was instructed to notify all the mem- 
bers that action must be taken at the next meeting 
in order to secure the establishment of the vocational 
contractors of Milwaukee 


Association 
Secretary 


The sheet metal 
have long been planing for improvements in the pres- 


school. 


ent conditions of the trade with reference to the train- 
Under. the 
laws of the State, it becomes possible to realize their 


ing of mechanics. new apprenticeship 
ambitions in this respect and to receive substantial 
aid and counsel from the State for the carrying out 
of this purpose. 


“ee = 


PROVIDES INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYES. 


Nearly $1,000,000 in life insurance is being taken 
out for its 1,200 employes by the Peck, Stow and 
Wilcox Company, in celebration of its centennial an 
niversary being celebrated this week in Southington, 
Connecticut. 

Announcement of this was made Friday by Presi- 
dent Lyman H. Treadway, following his presentation 
of gold and silver service medals to employes who 
have been with the company 25 years or more. 

The insurance, which is retroactive, will go into 
effect October Ist. 

The plan is to provide a policy of $500 for every 
employe after he or she has been with the company 
for three months ; $600 after one year’s employment ; 
$700 after two years; $800 after three years; $900 
after four years; and $1,000 for every one who has 
been with the concern for five years or more. There 


may be slight modifications in the working out of this 
but they will be only minor. 

With the long periods of service on the part of so 
many men and women in the organization, this means 
an average of between $700 and $800, totaling some- 
thing over $840,000. 

~o : 


MANUFACTURES TIN PLATE IN JAPAN. 


According to United States Consul George H 
Scidmore, stationed at Yokohama, Japan, the demand 
for tin plate in that country is constantly increasing. 
The manufacture, however, can not be pursued profit- 
ably in Japan. Most of the imports from 


In 1916 about 65,000 pounds were imported, 


come 
America. 
but thereafter the annual shipments were reduced to 
40,000 or 45,000 tons, owing to the war. Since the 
proclamation of the armistice imports have been show- 
ing a slight increase, but are not sufficient to satisfy 
the demand. It is reported, according to the Japanese 
Chronicle, that the Yawata State Steelworks in Kyu- 
shu have for some time past been carrying on experi- 
mental work in the manufacture of tin plate, and the 
results are so promising that commercial manufacture 
is soon to be started and the product put on_ the 


market. 
— .-2-.——_————___— 


IS FITTED WITH AUTOMATIC PUMP. 


The Red-Hot ‘Torches made by the Ashton Manu- 
facturing Company of Newark, New Jersey, are noted 
for their durability. They are made from high-grade 
material that has been thoroughly tested and inspected 
and they are guaranteed to give perfect results. In 
the accompanying illustration is shown 
one of these torches, Number 114. It 
is quart size and made to work in and 
out doors, standing up in zero and 
The tank 
of heavy seamless drawn brass rein- 
forced, and is fitted with a patented 
automatic pump double 
springs which supply all needed air 


stormy weather. is made 





brass with 


Red-Hot Torch, 
Made hy Ashton 


Manufacturing = pressure. The burner is made of spe- 
Company, New- i ‘ 
ark, New Jersey. cjal generator metal with a_ shield 
that retains the heat and is strong and efficient This 


torch is also supplied with a hook and support for 

soldering irons, an addition that is appreciated by all 

users. For further particulars, dealers should ad 

dress the Ashton Manufacturing Company, Newark, 

New Jersey, and ask for the Company’s free catalog 
eo 


TRADEMARKED TIN PLATE IS BEST. 


All up-to-date builders are in the market for trade 


marked tin plate. Unknown tin plate does not 


enjoy the prestige of bygone years. Nowadays, only 
well-known tin plate is in demand because it avoids 
the necessity of repairs, replacements and unnecessary 
expenses that usually follow the use of anonymous 
roofing tin plate. The Whitaker-Glessner Company, 
Wheeling Corrugating Department, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, makes the Whitaker I. C. Old Style roofing 


which is known all over. The name, weight and coat 
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It costs no more than 
Further 


ing is stamped on every sheet. 
unknown tin plate and is durable and strong. 
particulars may be obtained by addressing the Whit- 
aker-Glessner Company, Wheeling Corrugating De- 
partment, Wheeling, West Virginia, or its branch 
offices at Chicago; New York City; Philadelphia; St. 
louis; Chattanooga, Tennessee; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Minneapolis, Minnesota; or Richmond, 
Virginia. 
~o- 
IS MADE ASSISTANT IN VENTILATING 
DEPARTMENT OF MILWAUKEE 
CORRUGATING COMPANY. 


In line with its policy of increased service through 
highly efficient experts, the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has made ©. [ 
Nelson assistant in the ventilating department. He is 
thoroughly familiar with this phase of the business 
both from the producing and the selling angle. He 
was formerly with the King Ventilating Company of 
()watonna, Minnesota, and represented that concern 
as a traveling salesman for five years in North and 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. He has an 
extensive acquaintance with the trade in the north- 
western territory and has gained the good will of 


numerous customers in the States in which he traveled 
_—— ———__+-@-o—_— 


INVENTS A NEW METAL ALLOY. 





Some interesting details of a new metal alloy are 
given in Commerce Reports by United States Trade 
Commissioner H. ©. Maclean, writing from Rome, 
Italy, as follows : 

During the war an Italian engineer, Adolfo Vou 
chain, after a series of experiments, succeeded in pro 
ducing a new alloy of zinc and copper, which has been 
given the name “DBiakmetal.”” This alloy quickly dem 
onstrated its usefulness in Italian industry, and by 
reason of its special qualities promises to attain sim- 
ilar success throughout the world. Biakmetal has 
aroused considerable interest in Italy, and I have been 
told by one of the large manufacturers that his metal- 
lurgists have made every effort to determine its exact 
composition, but without success. 

Krom a small beginning the demand for iakmetal 
has increaséd to such an extent that a new company. 
the Stabilimenti Biak, S. A., of Turin, having a cap- 
ital of 12,000,000 lire ($2,316,000), has been formed 
to carry on its manufacture. The industrial value of 
a product which is stronger than steel and less cor- 
rosive than copper is evident, and it is claimed that 
siakmetal, which has passed the experimental stage 
possesses these qualities. The most important charac- 
teristics are stated to be as follows: (1° The highest 
known breaking point; (2) the highest limit of elas- 
ticity; (3) perfect homogeneity; (4) high resistance 
to thermic action; and (5) high resistance to chem- 
ical action. 

In the matter of strength, comparisons have been 
made between different grades of Biakmetal and cop- 
per, brass, and cannon bronze, which showed interest- 
ing results. Among these, tests were made of rods of 


various kinds of metal to determine the weight ani 
size required to give a tensile strength of 500 kilo: 
The results of these tests were as follows (figures i: 
parentheses represent the diameter of the rods tested 
in millimeters, and the other figures, the weight of th« 
rods in kilos per linear meter) : Copper (12.6), 1.126 
brass (y.5), 0.616: cannon bronze (10.3), 0.723; Biak 
metal, No. 3 (6.3), 0.271; Biakmetal, No. 6 (8.4) 
0.178%. (Millimeter, 0.03937 inch; meter. 39.37 inches 
and kilo, 2.2046 pounds. ) 

These figures indicate a surprising superiority on 
the part of Biakmetal. Where Biakmetal No. 3 is used 
the same strength is obtained with a diameter and a 
weight considerably less than those of rods of othe: 
metals, while with rods of Biakmetal No. 6, of a diam 
eter less than other metallic rods, the weight may h« 
reduced to a small fraction of that of rods of othe: 
metals. 

Riakmetal is extremely well adapted for almost any 
kind of manipulation. 
turned, drawn, forged, rolled, and stamped. While its 


It can be successfully cast 


development is still in progress, it has already proved 
especially useful in aeronautic and marine construc 
tion on account of its light weight, its unusual strength, 
and its anti-corrosive qualities. In its different forms 
it may be substituted for steel, brass, and aluminum, 
and for certain uses has important advantages over 
these metals. 
Samples of Biakmetal and descriptive literature 
relating thereto, published by the manufacturers, may 
be inspected at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., by referring to file No 
40017. The name of the inventor's agent for the pur 
pose of selling patent rights for North and South 


America may be obtained by referring to the same file 





number 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Sherwood Guestene Firepot. 
Krom K. A. Jacob, Manchester, lowa. 


Please give me the address of the manufacturer ©! 
the Sherwood Gasolene Firepot. 
Ans. Manufacturing 


ast roth Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Marking Ink. 
Soenksen, Savanna, Illinois. 


Sherwood Company. (122 


From J. T. 
Kindly advise who makes an ink suitable for mark 

ing metal and glass. 

Wallbrunn 

Nling and Company. 327 South Clark Street, Chi 


Ans.—You can obtain such ink from 


cago, Illinois. 
Acid Core Solder. 


Barnett’s Sheet Metal Works, City 


Dodg: 


Krom J. H 
Kansas. 


Where can we buy acid core solder? 

Ans.—This is made by the Belden Manufacturing 
Company, 2300 South Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill- 
nois, and Chicago Solder Company, 218 North Union 
Street, Chicago, [llinois. 

oe 

The Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
placed contracts for two extensions, 60x 110 feet. 
and 80 x 160 feet, four stories. The plants are to be 
used for the manufacture of ventilators, automobile 
bodies and other sheet metal work. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


is 
a Soe 
7, 
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2 — | 


gy te 


133,205. Level Goerge B. Conn, Omaha, Nebr liled 
eb. 25, 1919 

1313273. Fruit-Cutting Implement. Mack HH. Davis, 
hints, Tex. assignor of one-half to John W. Noe, Finis, 


Pex. Filed May 13, 

1313356. Tool-Holder. Robert J. 
Ohio, assignor to The Western Tool & Manufacturing Com 
Filed Jan. 30, 191%. 


191, 

Saum, Springtield, 

pany, Springfield, Ohio. 
1313359. Wire Stretcher. Frank W 

wano, Wis. Filed April 10, 1919. 


818391. Lightning-Rod Coupling 


Schumacher, Sha 


Sidnes DD. Kretzer, 


St. Louis, Mo. Filed June 17, 1918. 

SIsAll. Hinge. Perrys EK. Myers, Monroe Citys, Ind 
hiled Dec. 30, 1916. 

L3134le. Kitchen-Fork. Lillian | Ravinond. Detroit 


Mich. Filed Jan. 16, 1919 

1313425. Gearing for Washing 
Sperlich, Highland Park, Mich., assignor to Crystal Washing 
Mich 


\lachines Herman .\ 


Machine Company, Detroit Original application filed 


March 30, 1917. Divided and this application tiled March 
21, 1918 

1,313.476. Artificial Bait. Walter S. Ewert, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Filed May 31, 1919. 

1,315,549. Gun-Sight. Frederick B. Magill, St. Marys, 
Ohio. Filed April 3, 1919. 

1,313,567. Trolling Attachment for Fishing Lines 


Charles B. Ulrich, Jamestown, N. Y. Filed Aug. 16, 1918 
1,313,612. Combined Door Check and Door Closing De 
vice. George W. Stoiber, Detroit, Mich. Filed June 12, 1919. 


1,313,691. Coop. Calvin D. Hixson, Hiawatha. Kans 


Filed Mar. 27, 1919. 

1,313,726. Hinge. Norman ©. Nicol, Buffalo, N.Y 
Filed Mar. & 1912. 

1,313,728. Saw-Vice. Frank FE. Parr. Buffalo, N. Y 
Corry, Pa. Filed Aug. 3, 1917. 

1,315,742. Detachable Eaves Trough. Jacoh Schad 


Ploomington. Ill. Filed June 39, 1919. 






A i! 
os 


ex 
a Ti Tt 






2 aay 















. &y - | 2 -7 _ e 
° ry . PORE OPN AAOOAD ARORRNOLS, 
: > li | 3 6 s G* A 
. UN cot a 
ie “ aes Th 
ad 4 1,313,752 Loser 
— a 
\ J 
Y ees 

1s04,762.  Lanting-lPongs tor Jars lierman ¢ Smith 
\aterloo, lowa hiled De }. 1918 

LSis7ss. Clinker ‘Tongs Jann \\ frown, Omalh: 
Nel riled Jan. 31, 1919 

1313,790, Mower Knife Sharpenes John Caldwel! 
Corry, Va hiled Aug. 3, 1919 

L3is79h. Wire Holder \leic VP. Davis, White Ko 
Colo., assignor of one-third to Winthrop S Davis, Whit 
Rock. ( olo. | iled Dec 14, 1917 

LS S04 lee Pick Klmer Kklind. lamestown, N. )\ 
hiled Apr. 12. 1919 

LOSS. Gsaas Heating Stove Dame! N. Gross, Sout! 


Filed Dee, 26, 1918 
Window 
New 


ort Smith, Ark 
Lissa 


and Carl Swanson 


Catch. Cark Edwin) Stron 


Filed Dec. 16, 191» 


Satety 
sritam, Conn 


-o- 


AMERICANS NEED AMERICANIZATION. 


hbranan of La Grande, Oregon, is con 


Lhe cy 
ducting 
\merican subjects on the part of the native born. | I 


campaign to stimulate greater mterest 1 


states that “many of the native born are equipped 


with no more thorough knowledge of the history of 
the United States than the hazy recollections of the 
that \mer) 


cans can do much to Americanize themselves by read 


school.” He contends man) 


yraninar 
ing at least a little about American history 

It is almost self-evident that librarians throughou 
the country can render a real Americanization sery ice 
by featuring hooks on American ideals. biography 


historv 
“*- 


In spite of the fact that “All is well that ends well 


it is just ac well to begin well. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








REDUCTION OF OPERATING CAPACITY IS 
GENERAL IN STEEL INDUSTRY. 





The chief topic of discussion in the steel trade dur- 
ing the past week was the labor situation which 
was brought to a head by the attempts of the union 
leaders to arrange a conference with the heads of the 
largest producers, with 2 view to discussing labor 
conditions. 

The answer of Judge Gary to the labor committee 
is now history-—his statement that the Steel Corpo- 
ration could not discuss any matters concerning the 
men with any one except the men themselves—and 
the trade is now standing by watching for the effect 
of the union threat of a nation-wide strike. The 
union men declared that they had the power to call 
such a strike and challenged the steel officials’ state- 
ment questioning their right to speak for the men by 
declaring such a strike would be the only way to prove 
their position. 

As for the physical aspects of the industry, these 
are all favorable enough. A majority of the big 
plants are operating as near capacity as the producers 
deem wise, and there is little doubt but that a full 100 
per cent of capacity might be operated. The general 
average of actual production now runs between 75 
and So per cent of the limit. Producers fear to sell 
too far ahead because of this labor unrest, which 
would make delivery of orders problematical. 

Demand on all hands is very good and in many 
cases consumers are unable to obtain full orders, new 
business being accepted only from old customers, and 
in some cases even these orders are being pared down 
to some extent. Naturally this policy is hindering 
construction throughout the country, as is also the 
fact that with labor unsettled the efficiency of the men 
is below par. 

suyers with orders for lap weld pipe are practically 
up against a stone wall, as far as this year’s delivery 
is concerned, as the producers are covered for the re- 
mainder of the current year, and in many cases well 
up into next year. Butt weld pipe is a little easier, 
but even in this description the immediate future is 
well covered, as the mills find customers taking larger 
tonnages than had been anticipated. Producers are 
following a conservative selling policy, but, despite this 
fact, many of the mills find that they have booked 
more tonnage during the past month than they have 
shipped. 

STEEL. 

There ts little disposition among the steel producers 
to talk of price advances at present, as it is realized 
that any such advance would only bring a similar ad- 
vance in wages to the men, while the producers would 
reap little, if any, benefit from the change owing to 


the generally sold-up condition of the industry. With 
work in the plants bringing the old prices and wages 
to the men being paid at the new schedule, which 
would probably go into effect, the producers would 
only lose in the end by any increase in prices at pres 
ent. 

COPPER. 

Toward the end of last week the downward ten- 
dency of copper prices was halted by supporting or 
ders, apparently originating with some producing in- 
terests. The recovery was facilitated by the raising 
of freight embargoes and some improvement in the 
outlook of the labor situation which resulted in less 
pressure to sell by dealers and speculators. 

Sales for the week were not large and although 
there was considerable activity during the third week 
of the month, it would be surprising to learn that total 
sales in August for all deliveries were more than 100,- 
000,000 pounds, including export sales which prob- 
ably amounted to 40,000,000 pounds. 

Exports of copper last week amounted to 7,846 
tons, including 3,025 tons to Holland, 2,004 tons to 
Italy, 1,908 tons to France, 659 tons to Belgium and 
250 tons to England. Total exports in August up to 
the 29th, according to trade returns, were 13,277 tons, 
but the probability is that over 15,000 tons were 
shipped, the exact tonnage will not be known until 
Government statistics are complete. 

Some interest is taken in the recent sale of Electro- 
lytic copper by German interests for shipment to Iing- 
land and which has brought up the questions as to 
whether Germany is as short of the metal as has been 
reported. The transaction, however, seems to have 
been prompted by a desire to establish credits in Great 
Britain and the same is true regarding similar trans- 
actions on Scandinavian account. That Germany is 
still in need of copper is indicated by reports here, 
that the reparation committee is about to pass upon 
a Germany inquiry for 50,000 tons of copper together 
with large tonnages of foodstuffs, which would nat- 
urally be purchased in the United States. 

No change has occurred in the price of sheet cop- 
per in the Chicago market, the figures remaining at 
33% cents per pound. 


TIN. 

The market for tin during the past week remained 
quiet and irregular, influenced partly by the fluctua- 
tions in the foreign market and partly by the heavy 
arrivals of imports. So far the incoming shipments 
at Atlantic and Pacific ports amount to 5,215 tons, 
while tin afloat is estimated at 3,590 tons. This indi- 
cates a fair supply available to consumers and should 
dispel any fear of a shortage. Spot Straits is offered 
at 56 cents, while later shipments are offered at 53 
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cents. In London the market firmed up during the 
latter part of the week and Straits spot advanced to 
£277. Statistics published by the War Industries 
Board state that the tin committee distributed during 
the period of restriction 22,795,116 pounds of tin. 

Some of the government stock of tin offered for 
sale has been withdrawn from the market. The Com- 
mittee on Sale of Materials, Boston District Ordnance 
Salvage Board, D. E. Dubel, Ist Lieutenant Ord- 
nance Department, U. S., chairman, 19 Portland 
Street, Boston, send out the following notice: 

“Please be advised that in accordance with tele- 
gram received from our Washington Office under date 
of August 27, Proposal No. 79 advertising sale of 
30,000 pounds of Straits pig tin is hereby withdrawn. 
\ll ordnance surplus tin will probably be taken over 
by the Ammunition Division for future manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

“In the event that at some future date this material 
is released. for sale you will be given opportunity to 
submit your bid.” 

Pig tin is selling in the Chicago market at 60 cents 
per pound and bar tin at 61 cents per pound. 





LEAD. 

Quiet prevails in the lead market and the stocks 
in dealers’ hands in various parts of the country are 
reported to be pretty full. The consumption of lead 
is, however, said to be active, so that the situation 
should right itself ere long. At present the cost de- 
pends on the relative position of buyer’s point to the 
localities from which re-sale lots are available. 

SOLDER. 

No additional changes have occurred in the prices 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows: Warranted, 50-50, per pound 37.5 cents; 
Commercial, 45-55, per pound 34.5 cents; Plumbers’, 
per pound, 31.4 cents. 





of solder. 


ZINC. 

The present price level of zinc is claimed to be not 
a remunerative one for the smelters, but several of 
them show a desire for early shipment orders for both 
prime Western and brass special, and are meeting the 
market. The latter months are offered by operators 
at practically the same price as prompt. The outside 
interest at present, however, is considered to be very 
small, and seems likely to continue so until there is 
more price movement one way or the other. 

TIN PLATES. 

Enough business is in sight to insure a continuance 
of 95 per cent of operating capacity in tin plate until 
the end of the year. Makers of perishable food con- 
tainers in this country seriously underestimated the 
season's requirements and it is probable in conse- 
quence that they will go out of the present season 
quite barren of both tin plate and manufactured cans. 
Not only was the Pacific coast crop yield greatly in 
€xcess of early estimates, but the same error of judg- 
ment also was made with regard to the pack of sal- 
mon on the Pacific coast. Tin plate manufacturers 
under the circumstances are finding it extremely dif- 


ficult to keep buyers from anticipating requirements. 

In the Chicago market, first quality bright tin plates 
IC 14x20 are quoted at $13.20 per box of 112 sheets 
and other gages and sizes at corresponding prices. 

SHEETS. 

It is reported that some of the independent sheet 
manufacturers have opened their books for the first 
half of 1920 business. Although no speeific infor- 
mation is available on the point, it is the general im- 
pression that about $5 a ton over the present basis is 
being quoted. The books of the leading interest have 
not yet opened their books for fourth quarter business. 
ably will not be opened until about the middle of Octo- 
ber. Asa rule, sheet makers are not disposed to dis- 
cuss orders beyond the close of the present year. I[n- 
deed, two or three of the larger independents have 
not yet opened their books for fourth quarter business. 

OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $27.000 to $28.00; old iron axles, $29.50 to 
$30.00 ;. steel springs, $20.00 to $20.50; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $19.75 to 20.25; No. 1 cast, 24.50 to 25.00, all 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 15% to 16 cents; 
light brass, 101% to 1034 cents; lead, 4% to 5 cents; 
zine, 5 to 5% cents; cast alluminum, 24 to 25 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

General founders and other manufacturers of cast- 
ings report many orders in hand and if it were pos- 
sible plant operations would be increased but there 
is still a scarcity of labor. Some plants are operating 
75 to 8o per cent of capacity, but others are down to 
50 to 60 per cent only because of a scarcity of molders. 
A number of inquiries that were put out last week 
for both this year’s and next year’s shipment are un- 
satisfied, and these orders amount to 15,000 to 20,000 
tons in the aggregate. 

Activity in pig iron was more pronounced in the 
central western States during the past week, accord- 
ing to the market report of Rogers, Brown and Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. The eastern section of the 
country was fairly active but the tonnage placed was 
not large in the aggregate. Sales were principally for 
foundry grades, with deliveries for the remainder of 
this year. Spot sales were numerous, in many cases 
the buyers asking for quickest possible delivery, which 
is a very good indication that consumers do not have 
a very large stock. Most of the blast furnaces at 
present are shipping from daily make, which does not 
always enable the shippers to make as prompt delivery 
as they would like when receiving these urgent re 
quests from customers. At many points there is*a 
shortage of cars. 

Some buying is going on for delivery during the 
first part of next year. It is rather difficult to place 
this business in view of the unwillingness of many 
blast furnace interests to take on such extended busi 
this what they will be 


ness, not knowing at time 


obliged to pay for raw materials, labor, ete. 
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METALS. 





PIG IRON. 


Ee ree ee $25 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.. 26 75 
somes Fdy., No. 2.. 30 00 
Lake S - Charcoal. 31 45 
Malleable heeus 27 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 





‘er box 
IC 14x20..... 112 sheets 813 = 
IX eae 
XX I ani Bi lesgs acl atk ie So 
IS 17 50 
IXXXX 14x20........ 18 70 
a ache aig ai paloma 26 40 
{x Ree 29 25 
IXX orcivagseswkenas 32 60 
SE Mc cccvcesacceos 35 00 
IXXXX 20x28. 37 40 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs... . 20x28 $16 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs... .. 20x28 16 20 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 16 60 
Cokes, 270 Ibs......IX 20x28 18 50 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


Ser per 100 lbs. $4 57 
4) ee per 100 lbs. 4 62 
SR: per 100 lbs. 4 67 
| ee ..per 100 lbs. 4 77 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK, 





eS ae per 100 Ibs, $5 42 
No. 22-24 -per 1001bs. 5 47 
OS ees: per 100 lbs. 5 52 
| Eee per 100lbs. 5 57 
Sk Re per 100 lbs. 5 62 
Rr -per 100 Ibs. 5 67 
GALVANIZED. 
SA. dundee .-per 10 )1bs. $6 22 
Pl ede dakaad per 100\bs. 6 37 
tw kannpaas per 100!bs. 6 52 
Mk wens <aeeacad per 1001lbs. 6 67 
lt Er per 100lbs. 6 82 
re per 100 lbs. 6 97 
No. 30.... ...per 100 Ibs. 7 47 | 


WELLSVILLE POLISHED STEEL. 


No, (6-38. .cces 


..per 100 lbs. $7 10 
NO Ze Biicccccsees per 100lbs. 7 20 
Pe Mvicscecnniave per 100lbs. 7 30 
MH céanececneeed per 100 lbs. 7 40 | 
We Miesccaticcens per 1001bs. 7 $0 | 


KEYSTONE HAMMERED 
POLISHED STEEL. 


ee per 1001b.. $9 8&5 
ED « cbaaacewebale per 100lbs, 9 3! | 
BAR SOLDER. 

Warranted, 50-50.......perlb. 37.50 | 
Commercial, 45-55...... “ 4.50 
Plumbers’........ seeese |S 1.40 
ZINC. 
Ee eT 
SHEET ZINC 
RS ee RE ee 1 
Less than cask lots....... 133 to 1 
COPPER. 





Copper Sheet, bage............. » 334: 


ican Pg, VEAP: ~— roe BEATERS. 
Soars @ovvcrrcrsstss "8 93 | Plumbs, West, Pat.............Lise Carpet Per doz. 
© TO BiB sccnvccad $69 00 No.7 Tinned Spring Wire. - $1 10 
“ Piren.en’s (handled), | No. 8 Spring Wire coppered. . 1 SO 
pull coils........per 100 lbs. $8755 °  ..olie, per doz. 21 09 No.9 Preston............. .. 175 
Cut coils. ..per 100 lbs. 9 00 | 
Egg. Per doz. 
TIN. No. 50Imp. Dover ....... $110 
Pig tin 60 No. 102 “ " — ph : 35 
MR tere rennet eee ereeenes 4 , i Bitted ith t h : dl ). No. i50 Ty o ote 10 
ES eet eee élc Sing om (wi jou andes Pr . No. 10 10 Heavy hotel tinned... 2 10 
ice 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application No. . oo 0 - |. 360 
Warren Blue Finished . sea No 18 “ - ” - Oa 
HARDWARE. Matchless Red Pole. ........ $11 50) 




















Hand, 
8 ‘ 10 12 
ADZES Double Bitted (without handles). Per doz.$11 50 13 00 1475 18 00 
Carpeniers Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 : | Moulders’. 
DOMME... .. vccpescccosessessse Net | Ib... ..--+. Prices on agentes, — eererere Per doz. 20 00 
’ | ‘Lhe above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs, 
Coopers’. 
are the base prices. . 
ee eT Net | ’ . BELLS. 
NN hs orn ctgcarace athena aren cae ae Net Call. : 
é 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 

Raslroad. Bronzed base......per doz. $5 50 
ee Net BAGS, PAPER NAIL, 

AMMUNITION Pounds..... 10 16 20 25 “x Rested (uinend sees Ceerana 30% 
— | Per 1,000....$5 00 650 7 50 9 00, 

Peters Cartridges. | esr. Per doz. 
Semi-Smokeless. ... Less 10-74 N Automatic. ..$ 7 50 
Smokeless .. Less 178% | oe. Departure Automatic 

NCES, SPRING. 3 -in. Old Copper Bell . 6 00 

Shells, Loaded, Peters. BALAN 3 -in. Old Copper Bell, fancy. 8 00 
Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15% | Sn ..20%| 3. -in. Nickeled Stee! Bell. 6 00 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, a | 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell... 6 50 

medium grades......... Less 15% | ' 
Loaded ~ 4 Smokeless Powder, Hand 
eeiaasaiaaas _ 19% CROW. Hand Bells, polished 15% 
a Tree 

Winchester. BARS, White Metal...............-. 18% 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. 108% | Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. . . $8 sc) Nickel Plated. cuinkaane 10% 
Smokeless Leader Grade. . . Ee a sara aad 1S% 
Se POM. 2 oc ccccss 10&5% | Silver Chime. ..........---.: 10% 

U. M. C. 

> | Miscellaneous. 
. . | TS. : 
Nitro Club.......-++++++. 1oEs% | iii BASKE | Church and School, stee! alloys. ..30% 
eee eee ee meee eee meee “ os / 
PP crecorenverene-s 1085% | Small Willow........ per doz. 15 OC Bach... ... $3 00 375 530 7-25 
i illow...... - 8e 

Gun Wads—per 1000 pores » on BEVELS, TEE. 

Winchester 7-8 gauge. $2 25 Stanley’s rosewood handle, new 
27h gauge. . 194 nts pe ea eme lRe I 
11-28 gauge. 1 63) Galvanized Stee!, 4 bu. 1 bu. 14 bu.) Stanley’s iron handle............ Nete 
Powder Each Per doz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 OH 
DuPont’ 8 Sporting, kegs . $11 25 BINDING CLOTH. 
re me 5 k egs.. -- $90 r : b 
nn : ae... 3 0 AUGERS OT SERA rere ee aan are oa: 
uront st anisters, IID... ... 36 seca isos lit acl eeiiiieoeee 40% 
: 1. ae | (eeenepponnencee: «6g "ee 60% 
* Smokeless, drums.... 43 50 Carpenter’s Nut.................50% 
oe “ kegs ee . 
‘ 4 kegs. 11 25, Hollow. BITS. 
ce t- kegs. . Bonney’s......... per doz. 30 00 Axger. 
canisters. . ) Stearns, a °. ree 3 2s Jennings hie... 20 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 4 No ell he 43 25 ord aia ...-List plus 5 
kegs. Se ae 11 25 * No. ahs 42 00 Ford’s Ship De rae iil 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting ra N * ie a 10 50 Se ORR a R 
ERR | < No. 30. ce 45 00 Russell Jennings. Jit aeeeaceateoal 15% 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting : No. Tw 45 00 Clar RN a al 334% 
I oc Aeice oeee ks 3 10 a No 44. a 17 00 oe ** Small list, $22 00..... 34 
iL. & R. Orange, ‘Extra Sporting ‘a N o 50. 48 00 - “ Large “ $26 36 
- a! >. canisters . i: 56 3 No. $s. 45 @ previa Bi g0*pssnncnsessesse’ 35% 
4 range, Extra S rting “ ey ord’s ip uger pattern 
4 Ib. mo TS fe po 32| No. 60. 42 00 Ns tied paw eeu aie List plus 5% 
L. & ar ty ge, Extra Sporting Post Hole C 10% 
niste TS 2? ° enter eee eee ene eeee eeereree . 4 
| Hercules“E.C.” and “‘Infallible”’ Iwan's Post Hole and Well. 25% 
50 can drums _...... 43 50] Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .perdoz.$13 OC 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"’ kegs... . 22 SO}... ' ountersink. 
| Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs... . 11 25 Ship. i ah ; No. } Wheeler's . .per doz. $2 25 
| aah a ae Ford's, with or without screw. Net list| No. * 3 00 
| Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can - 75 
drums... 22 00 American Snailhead.. i 
. AWLS. Rose * nad 2 00 
naar - “Infallible,” 10 can Brad. “ a “ 1 40 
rums... . 9 09 , “ 1 60 
No. 3 Handled....... 6 Mahew’s Flat..... " 
Hercules “E. C.,"" -kegs $73| Ne. 1080 teeted.. oS - Snail... % 86190 
Hercules “E.C." and’ “infallible” Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, ei 
canisters...... 1 OD) _ eveccess parte eee per, o. Dowel 

Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, Patent asst’d. | to 4.. ad ee 15% 

canisters i 1 25 Harness. | 

Hercules Lightning Rifle, eo | 

canisters acca - 2 Sommen... Pe RORAS ae ; = Gimlet. 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, siz 
canisters... 1 25 Pee. Standard Double Cut. os 
Doz. $1 10-6 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50, Shouldered.......... - 160] Countersink........ss+:- 
' Hercules Bullseye Revolver, NG senile aes . 75 
canisters. eer . 100 
| Scratch. Reamer 
ANVILS. No. IS, socket hand’ld. per doz. 2 50 50 
: aie tenes ie No. 344 Goodell-Pratt. Standard Square........Dom 2% 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs Yic per lb. List. less 35-40% American Octagon... ‘ 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs.....94¢ per Ib! Noo 7 Stanley ” Mies 8 
ASBESTOS. AXES. Screw Driver. 
Roard and Paper, pte 1/16 17c per lb, Boys’ Handled. No. 1 Common..... ~~ * 1 - 
Thicker. ok re 12 50 No. 26 Stanley..... ° I 
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